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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A DENATURED HEPBURN LAW 


LTHO the “commodities clause” of the Hepburn Railroad 
Rate Law is printed in simple English words in the statute- 
books, in three years’ time the railroad lawyers and the United 
States Government have been unable to agree on its meaning. 
Now the Supreme Court vouchsafes its authoritative and final in- 
terpretation, and reveals the fact that neither of the former read- 
ings was correct. Nor is even the Supreme Court unanimous in 
its version, as Justice Harlan writes a dissenting opinion. The 
clause in question decrees that— 


“Tt shall be unlawful for any railroad company to transport from 
any State, territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other 
State, territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign 
country, any article or commodity, other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined, or produced 
by it or under its authority, or which it may own, in whole or in 
part, or in which it may have any interest, direct or indirect, ex- 
cept such articles or commodities as may be necessary and intended 
for its use in the conduct of its business as a common carrier.” 


The purpose of this clause, according to Senator Elkins, who 
framed it, was to divorce transportation from production, and it 
was aimed especially at the group of railroads which controlled 
the anthracite situation through their ownership of most of the 
mines. By the lower courts, on the appeal of these railroads, the 
clause was declared confiscatory and therefore unconstitutional. 
According to the Supreme Court, however, the clause is not un- 
constitutional, but merely ineffectual. As Attorney-General 
Wickersham remarks, the decision “does not sustain the full con- 
Thus the 
declaration that the clause is constitutional is a victory for the 
Government. But this victory is practically nullified, at least as 
far as any immediate effect is concerned, by the decision that rail- 
roads may own stock in mining companies whose products they 
carry without coming under the prohibition of the “commodities 
clause.” Moreover, a railroad may own and operate mines, sell 
the coal at the pit’s mouth, and afterward transport it. 
from Justice White’s summary of the decision: 


tention of either the Government or the carriers.” 


To quote 


“1, The claim of the Government that the provision contained 
in the Railroad Rate Act approved June 29, 1906, commonly called 
the commodities clause, prohibits a railway company from moving 
commodities in interstate commerce because the company has 
manufactured, mined, or produced them, or owned them in whole 
or in part, or has had an interest, direct or indirect, in them, wholly 
irrespective of the relation or connection of the carrier with the 
commodities at the time of transportation, is decided to be unten- 
able. It is also decided that the provision of the commodities 
clause relating to interest, direct or indirect, does not embrace an 





interest which a carrier may have in a producing corporation as 
the result of the ownership by the carrier of stock in such corpora- 
tion irrespective of the amount of stock which the carrier may own 
in such corporation, provided the corporation has been organized 
in good faith. 

“2. Rejecting the construction placed by the Government upon 
the commodities clause, it is decided that that clause, when all its 
provisions are harmoniously construed, has solely for its object to 
prevent carriers engaged in interstate commerce from being asso- 
ciated in interest at the time of transportation with the commodi- 
ties transported, and therefore the commodities clause only pro- 
hibits railroad companies engaged in interstate commerce from 
transporting in such commerce commodities under the following 
circumstances and conditions : 

“(a) When the commodity has been manufactured, mined, or 
produced by a railroad company or under its authority, and at the 
time of transportation the railroad company has not in good faith 
before the act of transportation parted with its interest in such 
commodity. 

“(6) When the railroad company owns the commodity to be 
transported in whole or in part. 

“(c) When the railroad company at the time of transportation 
has an interest, direct or indirect, ina legal sense inthe commodity, 
which last prohibition does not apply to commodities manufactured, 
mined, produced, owned, etc., by a corporation because a railroad 
company is astockholder in such corporation. Such ownership of 
stock in a producing company by a railroad company does not 
cause it, as the owner of the stock, to have a legal interest in the 
commodity manufactured, etc., by the producing corporation.” 


“Even from a legal point of view,” says Justice White, the Hep- 
burn Law could not possibly bring about the results—confiscation, 
etc.—attributed to it by the lower court. 

The press, in the main, are not jubilant over the decision, inter- 
preting it to mean that the six railroads chiefly concerned—the 
Delaware & Hudson, the Erie, the New Jersey Central, the Dela- 
ware & Lackawanna, the Pennsylvania, and the Lehigh Valley— 
are victors even in defeat. “The finding has done much to shake 
popular admiration for the Supreme Court, and to advance the 
cause of public ownership of railroads,” writes Alfred Henry 
Lewis in iis Washington letter to the New York American. “It 
closes the front door, but leaves a back door open, and the busi- 
ness may go on as before,” says the Columbus Dispatch. The 
net effect, according to the St. Paul Dispatch, will be to force the 
railroads to do through subsidiary and holding companies what 
the law prohibits them from doing as transportation companies. 
The anthracite roads, remarks the Baltimore American, have little 
reason to complain, since “the conversion of actual ownership into 
stock interest would not seem to bea difficult feat.” Altho techni- 
cally sustained, the clause is actually reduced to the value of waste 
paper, says the Pittsburg Désfatch, which is not surprized that 
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the court took several months to produce this decision. 
constitutional—and perfectly useless ’ 


“Entirely 
"is the Philadelphia Recorad’s 
characterization of what remains of the commodities clause, while 
The Inquirer, of the same city, remarks that “the railroad com- 
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OLD KING COAL WAS A MERRY OLD SOUL. 
—Macauley in the New York World 


panies get the oyster and the Government getsthe shell.” “There 
are many ways of killing a cat,” comments the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, “but the commodities clause has suffered the insinuating 
death of being choked by butter.” The Hepburn Law is constitu- 
tional, remarks Zhe 7imes, of the same borough, “but it is the 
easiest thing in the world to drive a million carloads of coal through 
“he 
ers that the law is not a lottery, and that a lawsuit is not a game 
of chance. 


Attorney-General Wickersham, on the other hand, regards the 


The New York 7zmes thinks it necessary to assure its read- 


decision as confirming the powers of Congress to achieve, by 
further legislation, the result it failed of in the present commodities 
clause. To quote: 


“The decision adopts a construction of the statute different from 
that contended for by both the Government and the carriers. It, 
however, sustains the principle contended for by the Government 
that Congress has power to prohibit a carrier from carrying in 
competition with ather shippers commodities which the carrier 
owns or in which it is interested. It operates at once to prevent 
any Carrier from transporting any commodity which it owns at the 
moment of shipment, and it confirms in Congress power to extend 
that prohibition to the carriage of commodities owned at the time 
of shipment by a corporation in which the carrier has a stock 
interest.” 


This view is shared by the New York 77zbune, the Philadelphia 
Press, the Chicago 77zbune, Record-Herald, and Inter Ocean, and 
the Springfield Repudlican. It is also affirmed by Justice Harlan 
in his minority report, which reads: 


“ As those cases are now determined wholly on a construction of 
the parts of the Hepburn Act here in question, and as Congress, 
if it sees fit, may meet this construction by additional legislation, 
I content myself simply with an expression of non-concurrence in 
some of the views exprest by the court as to the meaning and scope 
of the act. In my judgment, the act, reasonably and properly con- 
strued, according to its language, includes within its prohibitions 
any railroad company transporting articles or commodities if at 
the time it legally or equitably owns stocks—certainly if it so owns 
a majority or all the stock—in the company that mined, manufac- 
tured, or produced the articles or commodities being transported 
by such railroad company.” 
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Says the Springfield Repudlican, which regards the decision as 
a real and substantial victory for thé Government : 


“The great contested point, that the Congressional power to 
regulate interstate commerce includes the power to prohibit, has 
now, if not before, been definitely conceded, and by a unanimous 
eourtatahat..... 3... 

“So the way has been opened—if it had ever been closed, which 
was not the case—to the Federal licensing of State corporations to 
engage in interstate commerce, if that is deemed a desirable policy 
in meeting the trust problem.” 


While the clause itself is left of little value, says the Philadelphia 
Press, the power of Congress in future legislation is defined in a 
way which greatly increases it. “The regulation of both trusts 
and railroads,” it adds, “has many constitutional obstacles re- 
duced or removed from its path by the decision on the commodity 
clause.” “Had the impossible contentions of the Government been 
sustained,” asserts the New York 77mes,“75 per cent. of the 
anthracite coal mined in the State of Pennsylvania would have 
been shut up within that State until such time as the coal-carrying 
railroad companies couid have effected arrangements to comply 
with what Mr. Bonaparte thought was the law”—with a coal famine 
as a result. 

The peculiar features of the anthracite situation are thus set 
forth by the Philadelphia Record; 


“The independent shippers can reach markets only over the lines 
of companies which compete with them in coal-mining. The rail- 
roid companies can—and this is the accusation against them— 
charge an extortionate rate for hauling coal, and this might drive 
the independents out of business, altho the rate be the same to the 
independents and to the coal companies controlled by the carrying 
company. The raiitroad company can gain as a carrier all that it 
loses as a coal-miner, while the independent miner has no such 
resource. The commodity clause was designed to reach this real, 
but concealed, discrimination.” 


With all sympathy for the public sentiment against what is in a 
considerable degree an anthracite monopoly, it must be confest, 
says The Wall Street Journal, that the court has taken the rea- 
sonable view, and one in strict accordance with sound public 
policy. It goes on to explain that “the railroad holdings of hard- 

















MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 
— Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


coal properties had been acquired quite fairly through their various 
charters, and to segregate such. properties in the manner contem- 
plated by the Government interpretation of the commodities sec- 
tion of the Hepburn Law, might have been not merely to involve 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA—WHO? 


the sale of properties acquired in good faith at a ruinous sacrifice, 
but would, in all probability, have imposed an impossible task 
upon the holders,” since it would have been virtually impossible 


to sell such immense properties in the open market. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRUST POLICY 


HE Israelitish king who informed his subjects in a public 
speech that his little finger would be thicker than his 
father’s loins, and that he would substitute scorpions for the whips 
they had formerly known, soon found that he had to leave the 
country hurriedly; and since that date rulers have not ordinarily 
incorporated such remarks in their public addresses. It has been 
evident from the expressions in the financial and conservative 
papers that our world of high finance have been rather expecting 
the substitution of whips for scorpions than the reverse, under the 
Taft Administration, and some word or act indicating which it is 
to be has been impatiently awaited. The Wickersham speech of 
April 30, quoted in our last issue, is eagerly examined by the editors 
with this end in view. No scorpions are discovered, but most of 
the editors profess to see that the Attorney-General has a strong 
grip on the whip-handle. insist 
that the whip is merely to be flourished and cracked spectacularly, 
and they are waiting to see some real welts on a corporation hide 
before they believe. 


The Democratic editors, however, 


The following passage is considered the most significant part of 
the Attorney-General’s speech. The first two paragraphs are 
dwelt upon by the editors who distrust his intention to punish sin- 
ners, while the last two paragraphs are quoted by his admirers : 


“It may be—it probably is—true that in the movement to im- 
press upon the whole business world the meaning and force of cer- 
tain laws, and the necessity of attention and obedience to them, 
some suits were instituted and some prosecutions commenced with- 
out sufficient consideration and without adequate cause. 

“When such conditions are found to exist the present Adminis- 
tration will not hesitate to withdraw the suits or dismiss the prose- 
cutions. Such action must not, however, be taken as any indica- 
tion of an intention by this Administration to abandon in the 
slightest degree the vigorous, impartial enforcement of the law or 
to undo in any degree the splendid work of the last Administration. 

“We have heard frequently of late from representatives of certain 
business interests of the Country cries of ‘Let us have peace,’ and 
‘Let us alone.’ The price of peace is obedience to law; those 
who honestly try to keep the law need not fear prosecution. J am 
perfectly well aware that there is an uncertainty as to the precise 
scope and meaning of that law which most closely touches all busi- 
ness activities of the country, namely, the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
and I should be the last to authorize the institution of a criminal 


— Bartholomew in the.Minneapolis Journa/. 


proceeding against men who, without intent to violate the law, 
have, nevertheless, acted in technical contravention of an extreme 
and most drastic construction of that enactment. 

“But certain of the principles underlying that law are assuredly 
now understood, and any attempt at this time, with the present 
construction of that law agreed upon by all the higher courts, to 
combine, in the form of a trust or otherwise, with the obvious in- 
tention of restraining commerce among the States or of creating a 
monopoly of an important part of that commerce, would evidence 
such deliberate intention to break the law as to justify and compel 
the Government to use all or any of the remedies given by law 
adequate to prevent the accomplishment of such purpose and to 
punish the attempt.” 


There is nothing in this “to encourage lawbreakers in the higher 
remarks the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), 
while there is “everything to indicate” that a firm hand will be 
kept upon “the enforcement of the criminal statutes,” 


omens for the future are of the best.” 


’ 


fields of business,’ 


and “the 
It is evident to the Council 
Bluffs Monpareil (Rep.) that “those who want peace can not ex- 
pect to secure it by a policy of indifference to lawbreaking.” If 
his policy, it adds, “ 
country, 


is disruptive of the business interests of the 
the disruption must continue until obedience to the law 
is secured.” Says the New York 7Z7mes (Ind.): 


“The malefactors have as much to fear from this Administration 
as from the last—perhaps more. When ill-advised suits are dropt 
or not begun, the courts and the prosecuting officers have more 
time for actions for which there is abundant warrant. The givers 
and takers 0: rebates, and gentlemen who think that fraudulent 


weighing-scales are a legitimate part of the business equipment of 
a corporation, will doubtless find that they can not get along any 


better under Mr. Wickersham than they would under Mr. Bona- 
parte.” 

It now rests with the business world to decide whether we shall 
have peace or the sword, observes the New York Evening Mail 


(Rep.): 


“The prospect is fair for a fruitful peace, if only the corporations 
will be obedient to the law. The President is eager to promote 
this peace, the country very willing to ratify it. Will big business 
forfeit its national opportunity, as it has elected to do in the recent 
legislative session in this State, and continue its momentarily or 
occasionally successful, but eventually disastrous, policy of back- 
stair plotting with politicians instead of open dealing with the 
public ? Will it turn a fair promise into renewed and more bitter 
warfare ? Or will it accept the inevitable, the wholesome inevit- 
able, and make it redound to its own and the general welfare ?” 


The opposition press, however, regard Mr. Wickersham’s notice 
of withdrawal of some suits as a sign of weak surrender to the 


trusts, and Mr. Hearst’s New York American says: 


“Possibly this sort of festivity is pleasing to President Taft. 
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We doubt it. Certainly it has a very ugly sound in the ears of the 
public. Why should Mr. Wickersham apologize for Roosevelt ? 
Why should Mr, Tait apologize for Roosevelt ¢ 

“Why not go ahead, without apologies for predecessors, and at- 
tend to their own business according to the laws of the land which, 
as Mr. Wickersham says, are now so plain. Ot whose voice was 
this speech the echo, anyway?” 


REPUBLICAN REVOLT AGAINSY ‘THE 
ALDRICH TARIFF 


JUBLICattention, wavering from the vicissitudes of the Aldrich 
{ Bid) despite the exhortations of ihe tariii-relorm press, was 
recalled by a dashing flank attack upon the sacred schedules exe- 
cuted by a band of insurgent Republican Senators, Wonder suc 
ceeded interest, it may be supposed, when the rumor spread that 


ihe hatile-cry of these insurgents was “the rights of the ultimate 
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cotton and wool schedules as “an assault on the very citadel of 
protection.” 

Senator Cummins (Rep., fowa), taking up the attack, accuses 
the Aldrich Bill of “keeping promises to the ear and breaking them 
to the hope.” He discovers no substantial reductions for the 
benefit of the consumer except in lumber and hides. In explana- 
tion of the general Senatorial indifference to this fact he says: 


“J have heard it said over and over since we began this discus- 
sion, not, of course, in public debate, but in private conversation, 
that there are but few people, comparatively, who were interested 
in a reduction of duties. I know that the voices of those who are 


clamoring for an increase of Custom-House taxation are more dis- 
tinctly heard in the corridors and committee-rooms. There will 
come a time presently when the clamor of the millions who want 
relief will sound like the roar of a thousand Niagaras, from one 
ocean to the other.” 


Senator Clapp (Rep.), of Minnesota, characterizes the present 
stage of revision as “a mere farce,” and asserts that “if I thought 


there was not to bea revision down- 








ward [ would pack my grip and go 


home, for my duty does not require 
that I should stay here and partici- 
pate in a farce.” The best friends 
of protection, he says, are those whe 
want revision downward: 

“The American people demand this 
kind of a revision, and, if they do not 
get it now, they will demand that it 
be given them within two years. 
Then it may be that the revision will 
be, not in the hands of the friends of 
protection, but in the hands of its 
enemies. We all knew what our 
promise to them was, and what it 
meant. No representatives of the 
people throng Washington’s hotels or 
our Corridors, but the people are wait- 
ing just the same for the promised 
revision downward.” 


In a test vote last week ten Repub- 


lican Senators voted with the Demo- 





Photoyraph by The National Press Association, Washington, D. C. 


SOME OF STANDARD OIL’S COMPETITORS. 

This group of members of the Association of Independent Oil Producers and Refiners testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that the Standard Oil Company produces only 11 per cent. of the crude petroleum 
produced in the United States, while the Independents furnish the remaining 89 per cent. Thus the independent 
producers, rather than the Standard Oil Company, would benefit by a tariff on crude petroleum. The Secretary of 


the Association, W. W. Tarbell, is a brother of Miss Ida Tarbell. 
consumer.” This cry is being echoed, altho with a note of hope- 
lessness, by the Republican papers. 

The Senate Tariff Bill, as it ‘has evolved under Senator 
Aldrich’s guiding hand, represents, it is now generally charged by 


the press, revision upward rather than downward. Through all 


the confusion of technicalities pervading the tariff discussion this 
charge has insistently held the earof the consumer. It is a matter 
in which, according to La Follette’s Weekly, “the inte)ligence of 
the people is quite as much under test as the statesmanship of 
Messrs. Payne, Aldrich, and Cannon.” 

The Republican onslaught upon the Aldrich Bill was opened by 


Senator Dolliver (Rep.), of Iowa, who asserts that tl.e complicated 
cotton and wool schedules are actually higher than those of the 
Dingley Law, and insinuates that they were prepared by interested 
parties outside of the Senate. “The protective principle is sound,” 
he says, “and fails only when the greed and avarice of the tariff 
beneficiaries are allowed to prevail, and they write their own 
schedules.” He pictures the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee as “being now engaged, with hired help and outside 
experts, in an endeavor to have their own bill explained to them.” 


Senator Aldrich indignantly characterizes this criticism of the 


crats—a vote which betokens, accord- 
ing to the Boston Transcript (Ind. 
Rep)., “a considerably larger revolt 
than its numbers indicate.” The 
New York 77ibune (Rep ), which is 
credited with being closely in touch 
with the Administration, admonishes 
that the protests of the insurgents “should be heeded by the Re- 
publican leaders in the Senate,” and goes on to say: 


“Those attacks do not represent mere individual or sectional 
dissatisfaction with items or schedules in the Aldrich measure. 
They reflect the wide-spread popular opinion that the Senate Bilf, 
so far as the rates levied on imports are concerned, is in no 
material sense an improvement on the Dingley Law and does not 
make good the promises of the Republican national platform. 
The Republican platform of 1908 promised a revision which would 
mean something—not a mere rewriting of the Dingley schedules, 
duties being lowered a shade here and advanced a shade there, the 
net result being the reenactment of a law which has stood on the 
statute-book for twelve years and was drawn to fit conditions 
in trade and industry which have radically changed in the 
INCCEVAI.: «. c.<0)s « 

“It argues a curious misunderstanding of the enormous strides 
made since 1897 to insist, as the framers of the Finance Committee’s 
Bill do, that nothing but a delicate reshading of existing tariff rates 
is now needed. If that is all the situation demands, the business 
of the country has been agitated for nothing and the growth of the 
last twelve years has been immaterial and meaningless. The 
country is unprepared to accept such logic, and Senators like Mr. 
Dolliver, Mr. Cummins, and Mr. Nelson voice only the general 
amazement of the public at discovering that, ia the opinion of the 
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framers of the Senate Bill, we are no further on industrially than 
we were in 1897, altho foreign trade has doubled since then and 


the value of domestic manufactures has increased over 50 per 
cent. 
“As The Tribune has said before, the logic of the situation de- 


mands a revision which can be recognized as such. The country 
expects to see real changes made in rates and the very liberal pro- 


tection given in the Dingley Law generally reduced.” 


Unless the revision of the tariff is the revision the people want, 
predicts the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), the Senate leaders have 
Defore them “a very serious and sudden awakening.” Mr, Aldrich’s 


“ 


Bill in its present shape is “something more than unsatisfactory, 
something worse than a disappointment,” says the Hartford 
Courant (Rep.)., which adds: “The central and fatal vice of the 
Senator's bill is its duplicity.” The New York Evening Mail, a 
stanch Republican organ, asserts that the party is inviting defeat 
by its amazing failure to keep its preelection promises as to tariff 


revision. We read: 


“Rarely if ever has the dangerous folly of presuming too far 
upon the forbearance of the people been more forcibly exemplified 
than by the gentlemen responsible for the present status of the 
Tariff Bill in the Senate. . . . It is an affront as well as a disap- 
pointment to the country, a serious irritant to business interests, 
and a discredit to the party in whose name it has been brought 
AROUG, 4 4.606 40s 


“The Republicans have never gone into Congress more definitely 
pledged to acourse of action than they are toa downward revision 


























ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


Wisconsin 


KNUTE NELSON, 


Minnesota. 


of the tariff at this time. How they have kept that pledge—or 
how they propose to keep it—is told in the Senate proceedings in 
terms which burn with reproach to the party which the people 
trusted when it begged them for a new vote of confidence last fall. 
The promises of platforms and candidates have been trampled 
under foot. The obligations of high party duty have been repudi- 
ated, and instead of a broad-minded effort to enact a tariff bill 
adapted as far as possible to the needs of the country as a whole, 
the public is compelled to witness the spectacle of trusted leaders 
of the Senate wrangling in a sordid scramble to gain consideration 
for special] and sectional) interests. 

“The country is losing, if it has not already lost, all hope for a 
tariff measure conforming to ante-election pledges. Politics, not 
patriotism, and greed for special privilege rather than regard for 
the common welfare have become the dominant influences in the 
Senate. In short, there is imminent danger of a tariff enactment 
which shall prove to be a base compromise, not only of schedules 
but of conscience, a betraya) of Republican faith and a disappoint- 
ment to the entire country, ... 2... 

“The last Democratic incumbent of the Presidential office de- 
nounced a tariff bill enacted by his party as ‘a creature of perfidy 
and dishonor.’ He considered it a breach of party ob)igation, but 
rather than veto it allowed it to becomea Jaw without his signature. 

“Is it the purpose of the Republican leaders in the Senate to 
compe) President Taft either to follow Mr. Cleveland’s example 
or exercise the veto power in order to preserve his self-respect ? 
Or are they inviting defeat in the elections for members of a new 
House in 1910?” 


Nothing could be better for the cause of a tariff commission, 
remarks the Detroit “ree Press (Rep.), than “the spectacle which 
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Congress is making of itself in its efforts at alleged ‘revision’ of 
the Dingley schedules.” And it adds: 

“How tired even the business interests of the country are be- 
coming of the present haphazard way of framing the tariff is evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly 250 commercial organizations, 
representing a membership of several hundred thousand mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and business men of various lines through- 
out the country, have joined in a vigorous movement to stop the 
present tariff agitation and provide for a board of experts to study 
the whole question and revise the schedules in the light of their 
researches. 

“Some of those interested in the subject estimate that about 
$10,000,000 a day js lost to merchants and manufacturers by what 
they call the bickerings of Congress and the grasping selfishness 
of overprotected interests. 

“These advocates of a tariff commission, who are bombarding 
Congress with delegations, telegrams, and letters, are not satisfied 
with a bureau composed of the heads of departments, such as 
Senator Aldrich proposes, They want a representative commis- 
sion made up of recognized experts and business men of practical 
knowledge and experience.” 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR PEACE 


J O aspect of the international peace movement has been more 
striking than the way in which the agitation has changed 

in the past few years from theory to practicality. This appears, 
for instance, in the proceedings of last week’s National Peace 
Congress in Chicago. The peace idealists are at last being “joined 
by hard-headed men of affairs whose daily cry is for results,” said 
Mr. Marcus M. Marks, president of the National Association of 
Clothiers and a leader in the work of conciliating capital and 
labor. Mr. Samuel Gompers, speaking for labor, declared the 
peace question “particularly a question largely affecting the work- 
as they bear the brunt of war both in 


battle and in the years of hard times following. “The only things 


” 


ing pecple of all countries, 


that war really creates,” he exclaimed, “are widows and orphans.” 
This stern practical interest of both capital and labor in prevent- 
ing war was dwelt upon by anumber of speakers, and the increas- 
ing burden of armaments in time of peace came in for attention, 
particularly the fact that two-thirds of the expense of our Govern- 
ment goes for pensions for past wars and preparations for future 
ones. Germany, long considered a horrible example of a nation 
burdened with militarism, actually spends less for these purposes 
than the United States. Along with increasing armaments have 
come, however, more arbitration treaties, more peace conferences, 
and more limitations on warfare. President Taft, in a letter to 
the Chicago conference, announced a policy of peaceable interven- 
tion to keep other countries from plunging into war. He wrote: 

“The possibilities of war now arising come chiefly from irre- 
sponsibilities of government, and in those countries where stability 
of internal control is lacking. The United States has contributed 
much to the cause of peace by assisting countries weak in respect 
to their internal government, so as to strengthen in them the cause 
of law and order. This relation of guardian and ward between 
nations and countries, in my judgment, helps along the cause of 
international peace and indicates progress in civilization. 

“The policy of the United States in avoiding war under all cir- 
cumstances except those plainly inconsistent with honor or its 
highest welfare has been made so clear to the world as hardly to 
need statement at my hands. I can only say that so far as my 
lezitimate influence extends, while at the head of this Government, 
it will always be exerted to the full in favor of peace, not only as 
between this country and other countries, but as between our sister 
nations.” 

Germany is the country that usually comes in at such meetings 
for sad reflections on its benighted condition, as it has been the 
chief opponent of compulsory international arbitration and the 
limitation of armaments. Mr. James Brown Scott, however, whose 


work for peace in our State Department and at The Hague will 
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some day be more fully recognized, said in a paper read at Chicago 
that Germany is experiencing a change of heart and will probably 
be found in favor of compulsory arbitration at the next. Hague 
conference. Germany is now negotiating an arbitration treaty 
with the United States. 

The Kaiser seems to have attached sufficient importance to these 
criticisms to allow his Ambassador at Washington, Count Johann 
Heinrich von Bernstorff, to appear before the Chicago convention 
and make a formal defense of Germany’s record. This is consid- 
ered the most important event of the convention. Speaking of 


arbitration and the limitation of armaments, he declared: 


“Our Government and people heartily sympathize with the idea 
of submitting such questions to arbitration which do not involve 
national honor and vital national interests. If my Government 
were unwilling to enter into a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion they on the other hand have always declared themselves will- 
ing to conclude treaties of arbitration with other governments in 
pairs. The German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs only 
a few weeks ago gave expression to this view before the German 
Patliament...<... . 

“ As to the question of the limitation of armaments, you all know 
that the German Government could not see their way to take any 
steps in this matter. 

“The Imperial Chancellor has several times explained in his 
speeches before the Imperial Parliament that the reduction of 
armaments was no doubt desirable, but that it was difficult to find 
a practical solution of the question, as it could not be decided 
upon abstract principles cr mathematical calculations. Our arma- 
ments, the Chancellor went on to say, are established by a law 
which everybody can study if he cares to do so, and measured 
solely by our own defense requirements for the purpose of the pro- 
tection of our commerce and coasts, and as has been insisted on at 
many previous occasions, present no menace to any people. In- 
cidentally I may mention that we will in 1912 have ten Dyead- 
noughts and three /nvincibles, and not seventeen or twenty-five 
Dreadnoughts as was wrongly stated. ...... 

“In the hundred years that have passed since we became a 
nation in arms we went to war only when it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose of the unification of Germany. This object 
was worth fighting for, and could not be obtained by peaceful 
means. If our neighbors had let Germany unite without inter- 
fering, we would have had no war at all. And since we are a 
united nation we never went to war. We wish to mind our own 
business and not to be disturbed in it. We are happy and con- 
tented, and are therefore no menace to neighboring nations. But 
our geographical situation and the lessons we learned from an 
eventful history have taught us to believe that George Washington's 
words still hold good, who, as you all know, said: ‘To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.’ ” 


A vigorous defense of the profession of arms was made by Gen. 
Frederick D. Grant, Commander of the Department of the Lakes. 
He said in part : 

“A good navy and a good army can do more to bring about peace 
than all the speeches of well-fed delegates. The soldier is the 
peace-lover. We love peace so much that when we are in trouble 
we fight to bring it about. 

“jf nations are prepared to defend themselves and stand firmly, 
and a war is going to cost more than it is going to return, I think 
that the patriotism of the people and the good judgment of the 
statesmen will prevent war. 

“T have read in the papers in the last three days much against 
the army. I have always felt that the professicn of my father, of 
myself, and of my son was a creditable one, and I can not help 
thinking that even tho that profession may now be in disrepute it 
has been an honorable one. ‘It has benefited the people of this 
country. 

“When I look back and think that the Prince of Peace came on 
earth 1,909 years ago and that there has been ever since a large and 
respectable element that has argued for peace and is still arguing 
for peace, I have my doubts whether my profession will go out of 
existence before my time. 

“T doubt if my son will live long enough to see the gun turned 
into the plowshare, to see the sword beaten into the pruning-hook. 

“T hope that before that time there will not be needed armies 
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for the protection of the people, but up to the time that you do not 
need armies | believe that it behooves the people of this country 
to maintain their Army and their Navy in an efficient condition. 


“] believe that the 12-inch guns along the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, with a well-drilled body of men, will do far more toward 


maintaining peace than all the talk that all the good people of all 
the countries of the world could doin times that are not strenuous.” 


STREET-RAILWAY LOOT IN NEW YORK 


\ 7 EW light is thrown upon New York City’s shocking traction 
~ scandals by the graphic and trenchant story of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway combination told by Justice Gaynor, of the 
Supreme Court of New York. Justice Gaynor recites the history 
of the promoting adventurers who skilfully reared up a great finan- 
cial structure of more than $700,000,000, and then tossed it into the 
He tells how the street railroads, which 
this combination owned, yielded “by far the largest revenue of 
any street railways in the world,” and how in spite of this they 
have been in bankruptcy and operated by a United States court 


for two years. 


courts a bankrupt wreck. 


He gives, step by step, the methods which were 
employed to give one company control of the elevated, surface, 
and subway lines and then uncovers the system of “overbonding ” 


and “overstocking,” of “exploitation and spoliation,” which finally 
wrecked the company and threw it into bankruptcy. “The public 
is paying in fares, or expected to pay eventually,” says Justice 
Gaynor, “interest on bonds and dividends on stocks, the aggregate 
of which bonds and stocks is several times what the construction 
and equipment of all of these roads would actually cost under 
proper management.” The vast total of stocks is $405,882, 500, 
and of bonds and similar securities $295,253,411. A typical ex- 
ample of tracticn loot in New York as selected by Justice Gaynor 
is the case of the Manhattan Subway. 

The writer tells the story in brief in Pearson's Magazine (May): 

“The city built this subway out of its own funds at a cost of over 
$44,000,000 for the contract work and material, as we have seen. 
No dollar of any one else entered into it, altho there are many 
persons who still continue to laud certain financiers by name for 
having risked their capital in building it, so fixt is the false notion 
which was persistently disseminated to that effect. But when it 
was completed, it belonged to the said Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company by contract of the city fer 75 years, 7.e., 50 years with 
a right of an extension of 25 years; the rental being that the com- 
pany should pay to the city the interest (3.5 per cent.) on the bonds 
of the city issued to raise the funds to build the subway, and never 
to exceed 1 per cent. additional thereon, dependent on the com- 
pany’s receipts. The company is not to pay the principal; but 
the financiers of the company, and the chief officials of the city at 
the time the contract was made, gave us the consolatory and self- 
evident assurance that if a part of the 4.5-per-cent. interest—the 
doubtful extra 1 per cent.—should be made into a sinking fund by 
the city, and invested and compounded, it would by or before the 
end of the 75 years have grown large enough to pay the principal. 
In other words, the city in effect loaned its funds to the company 
at not to exceed 4.5-per-cent. interest, to build the tunnel, the 
company to have the tunnel when built for 75 years, and after that 
the city to have it back instead of the principal of the loan being 
paid back to it. Or if the 1 per cent. be taken as rental, then the 
subway is let for $440,000 a year, whereas the lessee company has 
a gross’ income of about $12,000,000 a year out of it from the 
carriage of over 220,000,000 passengers a year, and from adver- 
tising, rentais, and other sources, which means a net income, Z ¢., 
after deducting not to exceed 4o per cent. for expense of mainte- 
nance and operation, of at least $7,000,000. The maintenance ac- 
count of such a road must be comparatively much smaller than 
that of surface and overhead roads. The roadbed is of the most 
solid and enduring character, and the wear and tear of the entire 
tunnel and stations must be small. The cost of maintenance and 
operation of the overhead roads, with their constantly deteriorating 
structures, is only about 43 per cent. of the gross receipts. If we 
next deduct the interest of 3.5 per cent. on the city bonds issued 
for construction, -viz., $1,540,000, there is left a balance of 
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$5,460,000. If the company be allowed a dividend of 6 per cent. 
on its inflated capital of $35.c00,000, viz., $2,100,000, there is still 
a balance of $3,360,000. The subway is free from taxation by 
statute; they looked out for that. But mixt up and tangled as the 
company is with the other companies, and locked fast with them 
in the grip of the single ownership of the Interbcrough Metropol- 
itan holding company (to be hereinafter shown), its surplus now 
goes to eke out the incomes of other roads for the payment of in- 
terest and dividends on their excessive bonds and stocks, instead 
of being applied to an ade- 

quate rental 





to the city, as 
should have been done from 
the beginning.” 

The ofly capital the com- 


pany was forced to invest, 


says Justice Gaynor, was for 
cars, and 


He 


power, general 


equipment. continues 


thus: 


“This was given at the out- 
set as $10,608,620, but it has 
increased steadily ever since. 
The company was capitalized 
on paper, however, at 
000,000, and now has a fund- 
ed debt of $35,033,000. No 
account has been taken of in- 


$35,- 


terest on this debt in arriving 
at the foregoing balance, for 
the reason that even the $35,- 
000,000 of capital can never 
have been spent in the sub- 
way.” 











The writer goes on to dis- 





cuss the doubtful value and 


condition of the subway at the 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Pach Bros., New York. 
JUSTICE GAYNOR, 
Who says that “ New York City is be- 


ing bled at every pore.” 


end of the 75 years’ lease, and 
emphasizes the fact that tie 
“cost of construction is never to be paid back to the city, except 
by the r-per-cent. annualrental.” Promulgating a cure for subway 


mismanagement and loot, he says further: 


“Tf the city is to build the subways, it should own them abso- 
lutely the day they are completed and opened, without any one 
having any strings on them whatever, and then be free to lease . 
them out at public competition for the highest rent obtainable for 
areasonable term of years, with conditions for the full protection 
at the re-letting of the capital invested by the lessee. If this is 
not to be done, then turn the whole matter over to private capital 
and enterprise. For the city—for the taxpayers and rent-payers 
of the city—to build them under carefully devised statutes and 
schemes and contracts in advance, by which they are practically 
given away, is a pitiful business. Formerly we gave away the 
right or franchise for our city railroads, leaving the donees of the 
gift to build at their own expense. ‘The present system in respect 
of subways is for the city to first build them and then give them 
away. For my part 1 think it would be for the best interests of 
the community for the city to build them all, on a uniform and 
comprehensive plan. It would only need the expenditure of from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year to do it at the present time—that is 
about all that could be spent in a year with due diligence—and in 
eight or ten years the work would be fairly complete. There 
should be a regular fund for the department of subways, for the 
underground streets or roads, the same as there is for the surface 
streets, and for all the other departments of the city government. 
Instead of being a burden, such subways would be a financial gain 
to the city. To say nothing of the rent from them, every subway 
built would forthwith more than pay for itself in tre enhancement 
of growth, of industry, and therefore of values which it would 
cause. The way the matter has been neglected—worse yet, 
frowned on—by those in rulership over the city has justly excited 
public discontent, which is a kinder word than distrust, and enables 
us to attribute such strange official attitude to error of judgment 
instead of a greater devotion to exploiters of city franchises and 
privileges than to the community anid the common weal.” 
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ARE THE TAXES PAID BY THE RICH? 


DVOCATES of a Federal income tax claim that under the 
present order of things the rich do not shoulder their full 
share of the burden of taxation, which bears down with dispropor- 
tionate weight upon the poor. It was on this assumption that 
Senator Bailey recently exprest the belief that an income tax would 
serve an excellent purpose in softening the antagonism between 
labor and capital. Last week Senator Root addrest the Senate in 
refutation of this idea that property enjoys a relative immunity 
when the price of Government is being collected, and there en- 
sued a colloquy between the New York Senator and Senator Borah 
which, according to one editor, “deserves to go down into history 
as aclassic.” This colloquy is set down in 7he Congressional 
Record, from which we quote with some elimination : 


Mr. Root: “It is nota fact that in this Republic property does not 
now bear a very great proportion of the burden of taxation. I find 
that in 1902,which is the last year as to which I find complete figures 
available for comparison, the property in the United States upon 
which the ad valorem taxes for the support of the Government, 
county, municipal, and other local governments were levied 
amounted at a true value to $97,810,000,000; that ad valorem taxes 
were levied upon that property at the rate of.74 of 1 per cent. ; that 
is, in round numbers, .75 of 1 per cent. ; and that would amount in 
round numbers to the equivalent of an income tax of 15 per cent. 
upon all the property in the United States, assuming an income of 
5 per cent., which is a high figure to place upon the income from 
property. It is avery high figure, because, asa matter of fact, the 
owners of real estate generally throughout the Eastern States do 
not expect to receive and do not receive any such income. 

“In the State of New York, which contains substantially one- 
seventh of the entire taxable property of the United States, the 
holders of real estate do not expect to realize more than from 3.5 
to 4per cent. net. And if youassume those figures for the income, 
this rate of taxation would mount up to between 20 and 30 per cent. 
of an equivalent income tax.” 

Mr. Borah: “ May I ask the Senator from New York who at last 
pays the large portion of the real-estate tax in this country, the 
real-estate owner or the renter ?” 

Mr. Root: “That is a question of the shifting of taxes which 
can be put regarding every tax. The tax is imposed upon the 
property. It is paid by the owner of the property. Where the 


final imposition of the tax is, in the ultimate shifting and distribu- 
tion, is an entirely different question.” 

Mr. Borah: “ But if an income tax was in existence it would tax 
a part of the income of the man who had shifted it to the renter, 
would it not ?” 

Mr. Root: “Oh, yes; there is no doubt about it. But that is 
not all the tax that is imposed upon property. There are alsoa 
great variety of taxes other than ad valorem taxes—taxes upon 
corporations, taxes in the nature of licenses, taxes for the right to 
carry on business of various kinds, income taxes, inheritance taxes.” 


Senator Root’s statistics are hailed by the New York Commer- 
cial as “of more than ordinary interest, and very suggestive,” 
while 7he Tribune of the same city commends them to the atten- 
tion of those economists who want to tax property still further. 
But the Springfield Republican has something illuminating to say 
on the other side: 


“Who eventually pays the tax is a different question from that 
of who originally pays it, to be sure, but it is of course a vital 
question to the controversy, and can not be ignored without putting 
one into the position of begging the whole question. No truth in 
economics is better established or more generally recognized than 
that general property taxes can be, and are, largely shifted from 
those who pay them in the first instance to those who appear not 
to pay anything. So much of these taxes as fall upon unimproved 
land are paid first and last by the owner, and so of taxes falling 
upon real estate wholly consumed, as it were, by the owner—his 
dwelling-place when no part of it is rented. But these properties 
constitute only a very small proportion in value of the total! prop- 
erty subjected to the general property taxes. Upon practically 
the rest of the total the taxes fall only to be passed on to renters 
of rooms and houses, to buyers of goods in the stores and to con- 
sumers in general of the things which make up the necessaries and 
luxuries of living. And the consumers are all of us, and consump- 
tion taxes for the most part are proportioned to numbers rather 
than to wealth. 

“Therefore the non-property-owners pay a very large proportion 
of the costs of State and local governments—how large can not of 
course be accurately known, but it must be fully one-half and is 
probably more. And the national Government, with its indirect 
taxes on consumption as the whole source of its revenue, loads its 
cost burden also and to an even greater extent upon the people ac- 
cording to their needs and not according to their ability to bear 
the same.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ANOTHER lion, or are the correspondents?—Boston Transcript. 

$PRING $tyles in feminine headgear are rather $triking.—Washington Post. 

In these high-priced times, many $5,000 banquets to Taft may break the solid 
South.—Atlanta Constitution. 

In the neighborhood of Nairobi, British East Africa, shots are now being fired 
that are heard round the world. 


A“ DREADNOUGHT ” is an indication of national alarm.—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 


FRIEND ABDUL is not being troubled by persistent life-insurance agents now. 
—Washington Post. 


A KENTUCKIAN who committed two cold-blooded murders has been con- 
victed and sentenced to a 





—New York Evening Post. 
Now the suffragette sisters 
are calling the Pope ‘‘an old 
bachelor.”” Occasionally they 
do get hold of an indisputable 
proposition.—New York Sun 
Asput Hamip of Turkey 
Abdul Azizof Morocco, and 
Abdul Castro of Venezuela 
are in a position to organize 
a new Order of Descendants 
—New York Evening Post. 
Out of the many wives of 
the sultan, how many do you 
suppose there are who are tell 
ing him that if he had listened 
to her all this would not have 
happened? —New York Mail 
To be able to talk to Mars 
would be cheap at $10,000, 
coco. The Tribune will cheer- 
fully agree to be one of 10,000,- 


a 








year in the penitentiary. The 
majesty of the law is looking 
up a bit down there.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 


THERE are some people who 
are more afraid that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sojourn in Africa 
will give this country the sleep- 
ing-sickness, than that he will 
catch it himself. — Augusta 
Chronicle. 


STILL, it doesn’t look as if it 
would be absolutely necessary 
to establish postal savings- 
banks to take care of the 
money we're all going to save 
under the new tariff law.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

Spain’s hopelessly backward 
condition appears from the 
fact that her $200,000,000 loan 








is for agricultural improve- 


ooo contributors to raise the From “Puck.” Copyrighted 1909. By permission. ment, reforestation, and public 
needed amount. — Chicago THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. : works, and not for Dread- 
Tribune. —Keppler in Puck. noughts.— New York Post. 
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ITALY’S TRIBUTE TO OUR RED CROSS 


heated VICTOR EMMANUEL, in his speech at the opening 

of the Italian Parliament, declared “the grief of Italy” over 
Messina, “seemed truly to be the grief of the whole world.” “All 
the nations with generous ardor rushed forward to take their share 
in tendering help to those suffering from this indescribable 
disaster.” 

Commenting on this the greatest Roman monthly, the Vuova 
Antologia, declares: 

“But distinguished above all were the Government and people 
of the United States, both in the amount of their contributions, 
and especially in their administrative activity in distributing aid.” 

The writer of this article, Mr. B. Chimirri, an eye-witness of 
what he relates, dwells particularly on the activities of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. On this point he writes: 


“ During the first days that followed the earthquake an American 
committee was formed at Rome, which the inteiligent Ambassador, 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


835 


The hospital will be built by funds provided by the American 
National Red Cross, an organization, we are told, which owes 
much of its efficiency “to a lady of lofty mind and of a big heart, 
Miss Mabel Boardman, who obtained for it official recognition at 


Washington.” To quote further the words of Mr. Chimirri: 


“In order to expedite the carrying out of the relief work, I took 
advantage of a personal meeting with the American Ambassador 
to suggest that a part of the remarkably large contributions of the 
Red Cross to be applied to the benefit of the village of Helena be 
used in raising there a structure to be known as the Red Cross 
Orphanage. He was pleased with the idea, which he communi- 
cated to the Red Cross Committee by telegraph. The committee 
at once agreed to it and assigned to the support of the work $250,- 
000, z.é., one-fourth of all the moneys collected for Italy by that 
eminently humanitarian institution, the American National Red 
Cross.” 


The writer in eulogistic terms gives a full account of the Red 
Cross activities in giving succor in national calamities during 
peace, and on the battlefield in time of war, internationally as well 
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AMBASSADOR GRISCOM, 
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ERNEST P. BICKNELL, 
Who astonished Italy by the ra- 
pidity with which he collected and 
dispatched relief. 


AMERICAN LEADERS IN 


Inspired with “ ardor and youth- 
ful energy,”’ he directed the work 
with “‘ practical promptness.” 


the Honorable Lloyd Griscom, inspired with all the ardor and the 
youthful energy which characterized him, and directed their work 
with a practical promptness that had excellent results. He asso- 
ciated with this committee a sub-committee of American ladies 
under the presidency of the Ambassadress who distributed among 
the refugees at Rome and Naples a sum amounting to 85,000 lire 
[$17,000].” 

Mr. Chimirri proceeds to outline the work of the American 
National Red Cross in furnishing houses and hospitals, and in 
lodging the 150,000 destitute men, women, and children of the 
region. For this purpose the Red Cross superintended the erection 
of vast numbers of temporary houses : 


“ Barracks, 2,949 in number, have been erected, capable of giving 
shelter to more than 20,000 persons until the city of Messina is re- 
built. Of these buildings there were raised 1,500 at Messina, 500 
at Reggio, 50 at Bagnara, 450 in the environs of Palmi, and 349 in 
the region southward of Messina.” 

Queen Helena permitted her name to be given to a certain cluster 
of these buildings which formed a sort of village, and we read: 


“In the center of this village is to be built a hospital of elegant 
design, to which, in accordance with Her Majesty’s express wish, 
is to be given the name of Elizabeth Griscom, the worthy wife of 
the Ambassador who showed himself the moving spirit and direct- 
ing mind in all that was done in Calabria and Sicily by the wise 
charity of the Americans.” 


ITALIAN 
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CAPTAIN BELKNAP, 
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MISS MABEL BOARDMAN. 


To this “lady of a lofty mind 
and of a big heart,”” our Red Cross 
owes much of its efficiency. 


Naval attaché of our Embassy, 
who commanded the relief ship 
Bayern. 


EARTHQUAKE RELIEF. 
as nationally. Great credit is given to the director of the society, 
Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, for the rapidity with which he can collect 
funds and dispatch special agents and reporting-officers to the 
scenes of disaster. Mr. Chimirri concludes with the following 
tribute : 


“Many exchanges of courtesy between Americans and Italians 
have drawn closer the bonds of mutual sympathy which united the 
two peoples in the hour of disaster. Such expressions of a good 
understanding exhibit a spirit of that durable and sincere alliance, 
which was ratified by the meeting amid the ruins of Messina of the 
sovereigns of Italy and the man most typical of the people of 
America in their most eminent qualities. The vigorous ex-Presi- 
dent, as he wandered amid the ruins of the dead city, must have 
been affected with profound emotion as he saw fluttering on the 
most important buildings the flag of his own country and heard in 
the greetings of the American sailors and the American builders 
the language of his distant native land. Theodore Roosevelt and 
his fellow citizens have nobly paid back to Italy the ancient debt 
which they acknowledge in admitting that one Italian has given 
his name to their continent and another had previously, by crossing 
‘the Atlantic’s sleepless flood,’ shown the way for those vast streams 
of men and of ideas which were destined to bring to those plains 
and prairies, then unexplored, that ardor of industry, that exuber- 
ance of vitality, that light of civilization, which in vastness rival 
and in energetic daring eclipse the civilization of the East.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





$36 THE 
A NEW “SICK MAN” IN EUROPE 


\\ YHILE Turkey is in the hands of the surgeons and Russia is 

convalescing from its attack of revolutionism, the editors 
of France, Germany, and England note that the pulse of France 
is beating a feverish tattoo that must soon call for pill or powder 
of some sort, perhaps not very pleasant. France, says the London 


Times, “is passing through a crisis which in its socialistic and 

















WHAT IT WILL COME TO. 


Ex-CAPITALIST 
share alike!’ 


“You know what Clemenceau says, ‘Share and 
You must let me have a few pennies.” 
—Figaro (Paris). 


revolutionary tendency threatens the stability of the present minis- 
try, if not of her republican Government.” 


Zeitung speaks even more definitely as follows : 


The Frankfurter 


“The genuine Republicans of France will have to collect all 
their strength during the next ten years if they would rescue the 
French Republic from the perils with which she is threatened by 
the stupidity, the recklessness and arrogance, and the selfish ego- 
tism of certain parliamentary leaders.” 


France, declares the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), is a_ sick 
creature, morally, socially, and politically. Her stage glorifies 
Her press is corrupt, and her literature decadent. To 


quote the words of this serious Liberal organ: 


adultery. 


“Triumphant in France at present is vice in every form—gam- 
bling, drunkenness, pornography, adulteration and falsification in 
all food products and wares, dishonesty, and embezzlement. She 
has failed in all the virtues requisite for the existence of arepublic, 
and she lays the blame not on herself, but on her enemies. Twice 
have peasants and workingmen torn her to pieces. Are they in- 
tending to do so a third time ?” 

A writer in the Reve (Paris) goes into detail with regard to the 
sad condition of his native land. In an article entitled “Crisis 


in the Third Republic” 


5) 


a writer who signs himself “XXX” 
declares: 

“For along time the Republic has been sickening. All clear- 
sighted people have observed this. The governing class, the com- 
mon people, having reached the goal of their ambition, have re- 
veled in a dream now realized, and look with contempt upon the 
proletariat beneath them, who are beginning to claim their share 
in the sunlight of prosperity and enjoyment.” 


The writer proceeds at length to dwell upon those who are 
“masters in France, through universal suffrage.” “Their fathers 
They themselves have banished priests and 


With what result ? 


dethroned kings. 


monks.” 
checked. 


and are gnawing at her vitals.” 


The vices of the people are un- 
“Alcoholism and gambling have seized upon France 


In every department of the public 


service favoritism and corruptionabound. Frenchart has sunk to 


mediocrity. Commercialism degrades French society. To quote 


the words of this writer: 


“The critical hour is come. We are about to witness a moral 


struggle much more interesting than the political battles which the 
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Republican party has had to wage with the adversaries of its third 


and most definite term of administration. 
ing and incoherent democracy of the proletariat has to be delivered 
from the power of an authoritative and omnipotent officialism 
which is dominated by a political and plutocratic oligarchy. 
people are led by gradual stages to acknowledge an organization 
genuinely republican, and to possess the rights that are due them 
in accordance with reason and conscience, that they may enjoy 
real justice and practical fraternity.” 


isting government in France have suggested to other political 
writers that the people are only waiting for a leader to demolish 
the present political and social structure. 


remarks: 


gaded by the labor-unions, marked off in military divisions, mobil- 
ized and paid by the unions. 
the man who must come, and who may come. 
come, the moment he arrives he will find at his disposal a body of 
men whom it will be next to impossible for an opponent to match 
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This time the stammer- 


The 


The recent strikes and revolutionary movements against the ex- 


The army waits for its 
. 


Napoleon. Mr. Georges Sorel in his “ Reflexions sur la Violence’ 


“The regiments are ready, recruited from the workshops, bri- 


Their Napoleon alone is wanting— 
lf such a man does 


in numbers and strength.”— Translations made for THY. LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


AGAINST GIVING “DREADNOUGHTS” 


te E newspapers of Canada are deeply stirred over the ques- 

tion of following New Zealand’s example in giving ships to 
strengthen the fleet of King Edward. The papers of the English 
tongue such as the important G/obe, of Toronto, are in favor of 
helping the mother country. 
opinion and that is put forth by Dr. Goldwin Smith, who declares 
in The Weekly Sun (Toronto) : 


There is only one exception to this 


“If frenetical raving can do it, we shall have war, really without 
acause. The claim of England to be mistress of the seas, which 
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THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


GERMANIA—“A Dreadnought for Britain from New Zealand? | 


These lion-cubs are splendid! I wish I had an eaglet or two like 
that.’ Punch (London) 


is really the only cause alleged, is totally untenable. No Power 
can, by merely, dotting its possessions or dependencies over the 
globe, set up a claim to exclusive dominion over the common high- 
way of nations. The Canadian farmer is not wanting in love of 
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MAKING HIM SIT UP. 


ABDUL 
out? 


THE SuLTaxn—*Bismillah! If you're going to put 
the point like that, I west get out!” 
Reynolds's Newspaper (London 





THE MAN BEHIND IT. 


Hamip —“ Throw me 
Why, I'm standing back of 
the Constitution.” 





AsppuL—“I know you mean well with the Father of the 
Faithful, boys, but you are pricking me!”’ 
Fischietto (Turin) 


Uk (Berlin). 














“ 


NOT “AT HOME.” 
MapAME EvuropE—'They seem to be having a family 
I had better keep away.” 

~Fischictto (Turin). 


WHEN 


discussion, 
TURK 


the mother country, but he would not be really showing his love 
by suffering his earnings to be squandered on the means of grati- 
fying an insane ambition, and probably, at the same time, serving 
political and personal objects of a still less praiseworthy kind.” 


A contribution of Dreadnoughts to the British Navy is, however, 
strongly opposed by all the French Canadian papers, led by 7z%e 
Presse (Ind.), of Montreal, which has a larger circulation than any 
other daily in Canada. By sucha contribution, declares this in- 
fluential organ, “we should be tied hand and foot in all the war 
complications of the Empire.” “As in the South African imbro- 
glio, so in all other wars of Great Britain we must be free to act as 


we think best.” The writer adds: 


“As to the formation of a navy, no one can object to that, pro- 
vided that Canada would preserve the exclusive ownership of any 
ships she might build, and not permit them to be considered in- 
tegral parts of the British Navy. If Canada, as a result of her in- 
creasing resources, were. in favor of instituting a national naval 
force, such a fleet would be intended to protect the coasts of our 
country, tho by no means precluded from giving necessary aid to 
the British Navy if our country so desired.” 


Another leading French Canadian paper, the Ottawa 7emfs,a 
Liberal organ, appeals to the Canadian people to be led “by reason 


FORETHOUGHT. 


REMARKABLE 


If a good wife is a consolation, Abdul has certainly provided well for adversity. 


- Amsterdammer 


MEETS TURK. 


and not sentimentality.” The aim of the present excitement, we 
are told, is “to assure the triumph of imperialism.” If people 
“calmly study the situation,” they will “arrive at the conclusion 
remain un- 


that Canada’s attitude toward the Empire should 


changed.” To quote further: 


“It is quite impossible to believe that the future destiny of Eng- 
land is to be decided by the possession of a few Dreadnoughis, 
more or less. England’s great safeguard is the loyalty of the 
colonies. There can be no possible doubt of that loyalty. Here 
is England’s bulwark, and no one knows it better than Germany.” 


“The breeze of imperialism is blowing hard in this country,” 
declares the /atrie (Montreal). “It is a tempest, a tornado, like 
that which desolated Canadian homes during the South African 
War. 


This writer continues : 


” 


Then we gave soldiers, now a demand for ships is made.’ 


“Great Britain plainly counts on the support of the colonies in 
maintaining her maritime supremacy and in supporting the burden 
of additional armaments imposed by the insatiable ambition of Ger- 
many. . . . We intend to strengthen our militia, and provide war- 
ships sufficient to protect our coasts and our commerce. We shall 
improve our land communications, and like a nation anxious to 
conserve its autonomy we shall play our proper part in the concert 
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WHAT THE POWERS SPEND FOR MILITARISM AND FOR EDUCATION. 


of the nations. We shall, however, keep to ourselves the contro) 
of our national expenditure. Canada has already given striking 
proot of )oya)y and attachment 10 the British Crown, and no one 
can for an instant believe that we should remain indifferent in any 
dangers which might threaten the mother country.”—Zrans/ations 


made for THE LITERARY DIGESY. 


NEW WAR PREPARATIONS NOT A PERIL 


W {LL the competition among the Powers for the best army, 
or the most formidable navy, resu)t in war, or in the im- 


poverishment of some among the nations ? asks a writer in the 
leading London financial journal, 7he Statist. Prince von Buelow, 
in a recent speech before the Reichstag, affirmed that the great 
superiority of the German Army in Europe had proved the safe- 
guard of peace, and a parallel development of the German Navy 
would undoubtedly subserve the same end. The writer in The 
Statist believes that while some nations must necessarily be out- 
stript in the race for mi)itary and naval predominance, the struggle 
that is going on at present does not really mean imminent war or 
nationa) bankruptcy in any case. Recent history is cited in sup- 


port of this position: 


“Every reader who is old enough to remember the years that 
immediately followed the Franco-German War will recollect how 
generally it was predicted that the adoption of universal liability 
to military service by the majority of continenta) countries must 
end either in war very soon or in bankruptcy before long for the 
poorer states. It is now thirty-eight years since the Franco-Ger- 
man War came to an end, and in that long interval there has not 


been a single great European war—by which we mean war between 
Powers of the first rank.” 


Nor will the increased charge laid upon the people for the sup- 
port of armaments be likely to make the taxpayer discontented 


or induce national bankruptcy, we are told. Zhe Statist quotes 
the example of Germany : 


“Germany is the Power which has imposed upon the rest of 
Europe the necessity for adopting universal liability to military 
service, and Germany has grown in wealth and population more 
than any other European Power. So little, indeed, does Germany 
appear to feel the burden of universa) )iabi)ity to military service 
that she is now forcing upon all the maritime Powers the necessity 
for enormously increased expenditure upon their navies, Thus it 
would almost seem that in the exaltation of her strength and wealth 
she is wantonly exciting alarm among her neighbors. Everybody 
who watches what is going on in Germany must see that the naval 
policy of the Government is popular. That there is an opposition 
to it is a matter of course. There is an opposition to every policy 
in every country, however popular it may generally be. But any- 
body who looks at the reported roll-call of the members of the 
German Navy League, and the general support given to the new 


nava) po)icy, noi ony in ihe Reichstag, but also in the press, must 
feel] convinced that the naval policy of Germany is popular.” 

The opening up of new countries will also add to the wealth of 
the older countries and help them to bear the burden of increasing 


amaments, Thus we reads 


“The time is evidently not far distant when the predominance of 
the United) States as a producer of food and raw materials will 
have passed away, and we sha)) look not merely for our wheat, but 


for the raw materials of our manufactures, to very much newer 


countries. If that happens—and there seems no reason to doubt 
that in the Sudan and in Eastern Africa, for example, there is an 


immeasurable capacity for producing raw materia)s, such as colton 
—the world’s wealth will go on growing more rapidly as the years 
pass. Over and above this, the opening up of such countries as 
China must have an extraordinary influence upon the development 
and accumulation of wealth, and must, therefore, make it possible 
to bear a burden of taxation with comparative indifference which 
a generation ago would have been literally crushing. In saying 


al} this we desire neither to deny the naturalness of the regret that 
there should be such vast expenditure upon the means of destroy- 
ing human life, nor do we mean to assert that ultimately competi- 
tion such as is now threatened will not have an impoverishing 
effect upon the countries least prepared to bear the competition. 
There must, of course, be heavy suffering. Who wi)) fa)) behind 
in the race it would be idle to pretend to guess now. But that 


some wil} fal) behind, that some will utterly break down altogether, 
seems to be almost inevitable. For a}) that, the competition may 
be carried on for a very much longer time than anybody now be- 


lieves possible without causing the mischief that is generally 
apprehended.” 


THE ARMIES STARVING THE SCHOOLS—When the Turkish 
soldiers in Asia Minor sack and burn the schools, we are all horri- 
fied at their sad lack of civilization, but a French writer comes 
forward to remind us just at this time that the so-called civilized 
nations are robbing the schools to support their soldiers, which 
comes to about the same thing. Jf a manspent five times as much 
for guns as for his children’s schooling he would Le considered a 
Junatic or a desperado, yet it appears that this is precisely what 
the Powers of 


Dimanche, says: 


Europe are doing. The Paris review, ox 

“France spends about five times as much on her Army as she 
does on the intellectual training of her children, . Germany gives 
to educational purposes one-third of the amount she devotes to 
military purposes. In Austria and Russia the proportion between 
school and caserne expenditure is as two to nine. Italy spends 
upon her Army nine times as much as she devotes to public educa- 
tion. Belgium is exemplary in that her military and education 
budget stand as eight to four. The only exception to this rule of 
priority in military expenditure is Switzerland whichrdevotes twice 
as much to the education of her children as she lays out on the 
purchase of powder and shot and the pay of her defenders.”— 


Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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HEARING COLORS AND SEEING SOUNDS 


HOSE odd byways leading from one sense to another, through 
which some persons perceive what they ca)) the colors of 
sounds and others the noises, perhaps, of odors or forms, are dis- 
cust in Cosmos (Paris, Apri) 3) in an article crediting many of its 
data toa recent book by Henry Laures on “Synesthesia,” which 


is the technical name for this phenomenon. Says the writer: 


“It is surely odd that one person, seeing the letter A, or hearing 
its sound, should always have an impression of red or green, and 


that another should mentally represent Monday as a triangle and 


the month of Marchas a man drest in blue. 
have been duly established. 


LA . 
[hese facts exist and 
It remains to interpret them, but all 


do not Jend themse)ves to the same explanation and do not answer 


to the same mechanism. 

“We may assert that in subjects having synesthesias, the brain 
centers corresponding to organs of sense may have special and 
somewhat abnormal connections. It is just as if two telephone 
subscribers were so connected that one could not be called up 
without the other also receiving the message. Such connections 
might be anatomic, by means of nerve-ibers, or purely dynamic. 

“This hypothesis does not rest on the slightest basis of proof, 
and it is quite unnecessary. In the case of synesthesia, it is con- 
sciousness that unites the two sensations. In ‘color-hearing,’ in 
particular, it is consciousness that colors the sounds, and not the 
latter that color themselves. . . . This purely psycho)ogic exp)an- 
ation, however, can not be applied to all cases. 

“Every sensation, however weak or indifferent it may appear to 
be, has a determinate emotiona) coefficient. This coefficient may 
be measured in certain cases and with special subjects. Féré has 
published interesting researches on this subject. Under the influ- 
ence of luminous or auditive excitation, more or less prolonged, 


the pulse is accelerated or retarded without any clear consciousness 


of the state on the subject’s part.” 


The particularly exciting action of the color red has been noted. 
In an industrial photographic establishment, it was remarked that 


workmen occupied in a room lighted with red lamps were more 
irritable than usual and prone to quarrel over trivialities. When 


the illumination was changed their nerves were quieted and their 
fighting humor calmed. Further: 


“A student writes to Mr. Flournoy: ‘The different colors affect 
my nervous system. Green gives me always a feeling of repose, 
of calm; blue produces an agreeable sensation, red fills me with 
disquiet, and black acts similarly ; reddish-yellow gives me a very 
agreeable sensation. When ) close my eyes } see rays of different 
colors, according tomy state of mind. Sad melodies affect me as 
green does, singing is like blue, A very loud noise gives measen- 
sation of red (or sometimes of black); sharp sounds have clear 
tints, etc.’ We get here a good idea of the relation of color-hearing 
with sensibility. 

“ An emotional factor is common to the twosensations. Messrs. 
Antheaume and Dromard have thus defined the emotiona) corre- 
spondences : 

“* Ay auditive and avisual sensation may present, from the point 
of view of their affective resultant, a marked analogy, because 
both augment, diminish, or modify in the same way the moral 
tonicity. Thus, bright colors are not only associated in our minds 
with joyous images, for reasons that we shall indicate presently, 
but they also rea)ly correspond, in the way that they stimulate our 
nervous activity, to the excitation that similar images produce. 
Somber colors, in like manner, correspond to our feelings of sad- 
ness, and neutral tints to our vague feelings of fatigue, to the 
causeless griefs of a day of spleen or melancholy. 

“‘Our senses are in constant relation, one to another, and per- 
petual exchanges are going on among them. 

“*Vjsual data change into auditive impressions; certain sounds 
in combination bring before our eyes certain forms or colors, to 
the point of really calling wp within us scenes or landscapes. 
These mysterious correspondences which hold our senses in mutual 
bonds, have been accurately described by Baudelaire (in one of 
hig sannets].” <6... 6 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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“ Perfumes, colors, and sounds al) have their correspondences, 
Thus, Theophile Gautier, in a celebrated piece, noted the sensa- 
tions that he felt after taking hashish, and declared: 

“This time the vision was more complicated and more extraor- 
dinary. . . . My hearing was prodigiously developed ; 1 heard the 
noise of colors. Sounds, green, red, blue, and yellow, reached me 
in perfectly distinct waves.’ 

“It should be noted also that Hoffmann, the author of the fan- 
tastic tales, often associated, as his biographer tells us, different 
sensorial] impressions. 

“This author sometimes suffered a general perversion of the 
senses ; he heard colors or odors and he saw sounds. ‘Inthe state 
of delirium preceding sleep,’ says he, ‘and especially when [ had 


been hearing much music, there is a confusion within me between 
colors, sounds, and perfumes. It is as if they all arose mysteri- 


ously together from one ray of ight and then united to form a 


marvelous harmony. I fall involuntarily into a state of reverie 
and (then hear, as ata great distance, the notes of a horn alter: 
nately rising and falling.’ 

“The same writer associated, under the influence of alcohol and 
during a brief illness, in amusing fashion, the representation of his 
nurses with the sensations evoked in him by musical instruments. 
‘To-day the fute has cruelly tormented ine,” he cried, thus indicas 
ting a friend who spoke in low and languorous tones; and again, 
‘All the afternoon, that insupportable bassoon made a martyr of 
me; it was always coming in out of time.’ 
who had a powerful bass voice. 

“}t may be said, as Laures remarks, ... that our brain is a 
field perfectly prepared for the possibilities of indefinite associa- 
tion, and that toxic substances may be like sparks capable of 


causing them to burst out. 


The bassoon was X., 


Other causes also, known or unknown, 
may provoke them, in divers degrees of intensity and variety, and 
in permanent fashion, with some individuals. 

“ But in such cases we have to do with morbid, or more or less 


abnormal, phenomena. They serve to throw some light on the 
facts of spontaneous synesthesia in normal and healthy subjects.” 


—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


DANGERS OF SPRING CLEANING—That “spring cleaning,” 
especialy when certain simple precautions are not observed, has 


many possibilities for evil, is asserted by an editorial writer in 


The Lancet (London, Apri) 17), He says: 


“The cardinal fact connected with this procedure is that there 
must always be potentialities for evil lurking in dust and dirt, and 
a general house-cleaning means the removal of these deposits, 
which usually represent the sum of a year’s accumujation. \t 
would be strange indeed if this accumulation was free from dis- 
ease-producing organisms, and it never is. Bacteriological exami- 
nation would be bound to reveal a rich garden of pathogenic entities 
in the household dust and dirt annually removed in the spring- 
cleaning process. ? 

“It follows that only that method of spring cleaning can be 
approved which secures the removal of the dust and dirt as 
against one which merely scatters them. Spring cleaning, after 
all, amounts to the application of aseptic principles to the 
dwelling-house, and modern refinements teach that unless the proc- 
ess is well done it might as well be left undone. The accumula- 
tion of dirt in a house is repugnant to sanitary ideas, but the proc- 
ess of cleaning should not be an annual ceremony but one carried 
out at more frequent intervals. Few householders, however, would 
find it convenient, we imagine, to submit the house toa kind of 
aseptic process more than once a year, and yet the fact that it is 
commonly done only once means that an accumulation of some 
depth and intensity has to be dealt with. Theoretically, no ma- 
terials that may probably contain dormant disease-producing 
entities should be allowed to accumulate their forces, and therefore 
spring cleaning as an annual aseptic process applied to the house is 
wrong in principle. According to this view spring cleaning should 
be abolished in favor of aregularly conducted cleaning process kept 
up all the year round at comparatively short intervals. This is 
the course pursued by many careful citizens nowadays and the 
public would do wel) to follow their example.” 
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WHERE THE METEORITES COME FROM 


“THAT meteorites are small celestial bodies having orbits of 
their own until captured by the earth and attracted to its 
surface, is generally accepted, but there is less general agreement 
regarding their ultimate origin. That some are the fragments of 
disintegrated comets seems 





probable; many astronomers 
think that all may be ac- 
counted for in this way. In 
an article in Popular Astron- 
omy (May), Prof. William H. 
Pickering, of Harvard Ob- 
servatory, calls attention to 
the differences between the 
iron and stony types of me- 
teorite. The former he thinks 
may have had a cometary 
origin; but many, at least, of 
the latter, seem to be parts of 
the earth itself, and he inclines 
to the theory that they are 
“moonlets,” by-products of 
the great catastrophe that 
split off the moon from the 
earth’s mass, according to 
G. H. Darwin’s hypothesis, 
which has been lately gaining 


adherents. Says Professor 











Pickering : 





Pees ree By PRR REINS, 7 By the term meteorite as 


Who thinks many meteorites are not distinguished from meteor, 


visitors from space, but little fragments we refer to those bodies that 
of our own planet that have returned ; a 
after long absence. actually strike the earth Ss 


surface. Meteorites are usu- 
ally divided into two classes, those composed chiefly of iron, 
and those composed chiefly of stone. Of the 292 actually ob- 
served meteoric falls that took place during the last century, 
only 12, or about 4 per cent., belonged to the first class, yet in our 
cabinets the two classes are represented in nearly equal numbers. 
The explanation of this strange anomaly lies in the fact that unless 
the fall has been actually witnessed close at hand, very few of the 
stony meteorites are ever found. Of 328 in the collection of the 
British Museum, 305, or 93 per cent., were seen to fall. This is 
partly because these bodies to ordinary inspection appear very like 
common stones, and therefore are not recognized as meteorites, 
and partly because owing to their physical and chemical structure 
they are readily decomposed by the action of the elements.” 


Professor Pickering rejects, with most modern astronomers, the 
theories that meteorites come from the sun and that they have been 
rejected from volcanoes, either on the earth or on the moon. The 
circumstances under which they occur can not be explained in these 
ways, for the great velocity necessary to maintain them in an orbit 
is not accounted for. ‘The recent theory of Professor Chamberlin, 
which supposes both comets and meteorites to come from the de- 
struction of one or more small planets by the near approach of 
another sun to our system, he thinks more probable. Of the 
“moonlet” theory mentioned above, which he seems to regard 


with favor, he says: 


“When the truly enormous pressure on the deep-lying terrestrial 
strata was suddenly relieved by the departure of the upper layers, 
which now form our moon, tremendous explosive energy must have 
been generated. Considerable portions of our atmosphere must 
have followed the larger flying masses, and the atmospheric resist- 
ance to the smaller ones, swept along at the same time, would 
have been much diminished. Altho we can probably never 
definitely know just what occurred at this time, it is quite possible 
that considerable quantities of the smaller masses were carried 
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along by the blast of escaping gases, and were projected to such 
distances as to entirely free themselves from the attraction of our 
planet. This imp)iesa solid crust for the earth at the date of birth 
of the moon, which previous investigations of the place of origin 
of that body seem to justify. 

“Jn order to fix our minds, let us assume that at the time of the 
removal of this matter from the earth’s surface, one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of it was projected with a more or less parabolic velocity 
into space. If concentrated into one piece, this would have formed 
a sphere of the density of the moon, and 200 miles in diameter. 
Let us suppose, however, that instead of forming only one piece it 
was really concentrated into a great number of little moonlets, to 
adopt a term suggested by Prof. G. K. Gilbert, varying froma few 
miles in diameter downward. 

“Those moonlets, whose velocities were only elliptic, andf{whose 
courses at the start were so perturbed that they did not at once 
return to the earth, would continue to revolve about the center of 
gravity of the earth and moon, which in those days were close to- 
gether. Generally they would move in very eccentric orbits. 
Those moonlets whose velocities were hyperbolic would free them- 
selves from our planet, but still could not escape the sun, and 
would therefore revolve about it in orbits coinciding more or less 
closely with that of the earth. 

“Since all the moonlets that we are now considering were moving 

with velocities approximately parabolic with regard to the earth, 
and since they would be constantly meeting both that body and 
the moon, their orbits would be subject to most violent perturba- 
tions constantly shifting them back and forth between. hyperbolic 
and elliptic conditions. Moreover, they would all of them sooner 
or later pass near enough to one or the other of the two large 
bodies to be minutely fractured by it, in the manner so fully ex- 
plained by Professor Chamberlin in the paper above mentioned. 
It is suggested that all the stony meteorites, and perhaps also some 
of the metallic ones, were formed in this manner. 
, “In support of this view of their terrestrial origin we have the 
fact that 29 terrestrial elements, including helium, have so far been 
recognized in meteorites, 10 of them being non-metallic. No new 
elements have been found. The six which occur most frequently 
in the earth’s crust, named in the order of their abundance, are 
oxygen, silicon, aluminum, iron, calcium, and magnesium. The 
eight most commonly found in the stony meteorites are these six, 
besides nickel and sulfur. 

“ Nearly all the stony meteorites contain some metallic iron, and 
some of them contain large quantities of it. But this is also true 








From American Museum of Natural History, New York. 











“SELMA’’ METEORITE. 


Largest entire stone meteorite in the country. It weighs 306 lbs. 


of some of our basaltic lavas. Indeed, large masses of iron have 
been found in ledges upon the Greenland coast. Some of this 
iron contains over 6 per cent. of nickel, but much larger. pro- 
portions have been discovered in New Zealand, Piedmont, and 
Oregon, where considerable quantities of the nickel iron alloys 
have been found. According to Farrington, of the 21 minerals 
recognized in meteorites, 14 have been found in our volcanic 
products.” 
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CANNIBAL MEDICAL LORE 


HE Battaks of Sumatra, described as low savages addicted 

to cannibalism, possess a medical literature of great interest, 
which has been known for a century past. The Battak manv- 
scripts, of which there are a few specimens in King’s College, 

















Krom the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
LARGEST KNOWN METEORITE, 


Brought from Cape York, Greenland, and now in the Natural History 
Museum in New York City. It weighs more than 36.5 tons. 


London, are curious examples of the most primitive form of book. 


Says a writer in Zhe Lancet (London, April 10): 


“In 1811 William Marsden thus refers to this literature of canni- 
bals: ‘Their books are composed of the inner bark of a certain 
tree, cut into long slips, and folded in squares. Their contents 
are little known to us. The writing of most of those in my posses- 
sion is mixt with uncouth representations of scolopendra and other 
noxious animals and frequent diagrams which imply their being 
works of astrology and divination.” M. Claine, reporting in 1892 
ona Battak MS., . . . describes it as referring to some plague. 
The book was presented to Dr, Leitner’s much-abused Oriental 
Congress at the time, and was submitted by him to Pundit Janard- 
han, an eminent Vaidak physician of Lahore. . , 

“We in England had been possest by the idea that the Battak 
bark books contained a definite adumbration of the theories of 
Pasteur. The little twiddles, painted in some black pigment on 
the bark, were held to be what were then called ‘germs.’ Dr. 
Janardhan entirely agreed with us, but he pointed out that the 
Battak illustrations were borrowed from ancient Hindi books, as 
is often the case where primitive authors are at a loss t6 find artis- 
tic comments on their ideas. He declared, in reference to the 
ancient Sanskrit medical books from which the Battak cannibals 
copied their illustrations with an infinite neatness : ‘Whatever pec- 
ple may choose to say about the discovery of bacilli and microbes 
as a new thing (in 1892) in medical science, it is quite evident that 
the principle of this discovery was many ages ago given in our 
Sanskrit books of medicine; and the details, elaborated and tabu- 
lated, can be produced to prove this statement.’ But the Sanskrit 
illustrations in question really refer to worms, not to germs. In 
India diseases are often traced to a ‘Kira’ or worm, and the Battak 
pictures really depict a number of these. Two very large ones, 
with fangs and antenne, are supposed to produce respectively 
cholera and diarrhea and phthisis. Anothersmaller worm is held 
to set up leprosy. Many worms are held to be invisible. The 
orthodox number of worn's is twenty. Their excess in the human 
being produces certain diseases, their defect certain others. They 
are mentioned in all the old books of Hindi medicine. It is curious 
to note that leprosy arises froma worm, in the opinion of the Sans- 
krit medical authorities. But from the brutal Western point of 
view a worm is zo¢ amicroscopic germ. Nor are we inclined to be 
cajoled into a bacterial theory of the origin of disease having been 
familiar to the ancient Hindus from such evidence as the learned 
Pundit has so far put before us.” 
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DIGEST 
A SHOUTING PHONOGRAPH 


COMBINATION of the phonograph and the siren whose 
* voice, speaking intelligible words, may be heard for miles, 
has been invented in Germany. Says Zhe Scientific American 
(New York, April 24) crediting for its data a recent report sent 


from Chemnitz by United States Consul T. H. Norton: 


“The methods for recording sound have reached a higher stage 
of perfection than those employed for its reproduction. The chiet 
difficulty encountered in the present systems of reproducing con- 
versation, and especially music, from phonographic and similar 
records, is caused by the friction of the needle resting upon the 
surface of the rapidly revolving disk or cylinder. This introduces 
a more or less noticeable buzzing or rumbling sound which inter- 
feres ‘materially with the clearness of musical notes or spoken 
words. Numerous attempts have been made to overcome this un- 
pleasant accompaniment. In none of the devices hitherto brought 
forward has complete success been attained, since all involved the 
factor of friction as the fundamental means of transmission.” 


The newly patented instrument completely avoids friction by the 
substitution of a current of comprest air for the needle or stylus of 
Edison’s invention. To quote further: 

“In asiren, openings of various sizes: allow the production of all 
musical notes with any desired degree of intensity or length. In 
the new instrument, perforations in the disk of a siren are replaced 
by tangential incisions on the surface of a large record-cylinder. 
A second perfectly smooth cylinder rests close upon the surface of 
the first cylinder and revolves in unison with it as the two cylinders 
are set in movement. A constantly varying succession of minute 
openings between their surfaces is presented, due to the incisions 
on the record-cylinder. When a powerful blast of comprest air is 
directed upon the line of contact between the two cylinders, at such 
an angle as to be an exact tangent to the surfaces of both, sounds 
are evoked identically as in the case of an ordinary siren. It is 
possible to comzzanicate signals and even words which can be 
readily heard miles away. 

“Jt is already evident that a field of usefulness is open to this 
new invention as an adjunct to the equipment of sea-going vessels. 
Its availability for musical purposes has not yet been tested suffi- 
ciently to determine whether it can successfully vie with the 
gramophone, phonograph, etc., or even replace them. 

“The cylinders thus far employed are about ten times as large 

















From the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


SECTION OF WILLAMETTE METEORITE, 


Showing crystalline formation. 


as ordinary phonographic cylinders. and this fact renders the in- 
strument necessarily somewhat clumsy. The requirement of a 
current of comprest air may also militate against a wide-spread 
domestic use, altho such a current can be supplied by a compara- 
tively inexpensive attachment to a water-tap where the water-sup- 
ply is under considerable pressure.” 
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A TRAVELING BRIDGE FOR RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


DEVICE for building a railway embankment, reminding 
one somewhat of the construction of a cantilever bridge by 
adding pieces continually to the end of one of the arms, is now in 
use in New Jersey. The building of an embankment by first 
making false work in the form of a trestle, and dumping earth from 
a train standing on it, is familiar. This may be likened to the 
building of a bridge by means of similar false work, which serves 
to sustain the pieces till they are fastened together. In the new 
method, which we have compared to the building of a cantilever 
bridge, the embankment is pushed forward continuously from one 
extremity by dumping from a train ona so-called “traveling bridge ” 
one end of which rests on the embankment while the other is hung 
from a cableway, as shown in the picture. Says a writer in Exgi- 
neering News (New York, April 22): 


“The apparatus is . . . now in commission on one of the big 
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almost total salvage value. No power is needed to operate it ex- 
cept the dummy engine that pulls the cars, and when the work at 
any one place is completed the whole outfit is in shape to be trans- 
ferred to any other location.” 


AN IMITATION OF GRAVITY 


A MACHINE that mechanically imitates the action of gravi- 
“ tational force in a way visible to the eye has been devised 
by Prof. Arthur Korn, who describes it in 7he Westminster 
Gazette. Professor Korn apparently demonstrates that gravitation 
is a mode of motion, inasmuch as by rapid vibration he causes 
bodies to attract one another with a force proportional to their 
mass. To quote an abstract of the article in M/achinery (New 
York): 

“Professor Korn started with the assumption that gravitation is 
the result of the vibration of elastic bodies in an inelastic medium. 
All matter is in a state of eternal vibration. The vibration, accord- 
ing to the professor, is analogous to the vibration of a violin 

string. The third string of a violin, 











for instance, rightly tuned, emits an 
A. In addition, however, to the 
ground tone A, there are the so-called 
over-tones in the relation of 1 to 2, 2 
to 4, and soon. Of complex charac- 
ter are the vibrations of all particles 
of matter, and it is these vibrations 
which lead respectively not only to 
the attractive force of gravitation, but 
also to the repulsive force which, in 
the case of the heavenly bodies, is 
observed at the same time. 

“The machine constructed by the 
professor to produce this ‘artificial 
gravitation’ is extremely simple. A 
metallic globe, fitted with a window 
for observation of what is going on 
inside it, is united by tubes with a 
cylinder, one end of which is closed 
only by a membrane. To this mem- 
brane is attached an electro-motor, 
which, by pushing and pulling the 
membrane alternately, makes rapid 








By courtesy of “ Engineering News,’’ New York, 


SUSPENDED CABLEWAY AND TRAVELING BRIDGE AT WORK 


fills of Section 5 of the [D. L. & W.] Cut-off, near Blairstown, N. J. 
At this location the embankment is to be some 1,100 feet long and 
about 80 feet deep at its deepest point, and is being filled with 
shale rock hauled from a near-by cut on the same section... . 
Briefly, it consists of two towers, one fixt and one movable, be- 
tween which adouble cableway is suspended. From this cableway 
is hung a cradle, or traveling bridge, on which a three-foot-gage 
track is laid. Beginning just inside the movable tower a construc- 
tion track is started on the line of fill, on which the dump cars are 
pushed. As the fill progresses this track is extended out over its 
tailing, being suspended in this position from the aforementioned 
cradle, which is moved ahead with the fill. The... view shows 
the track extending out over the fill and the cars dumping... . 
The cars are backed on to the track and each car is dumped as it 
reaches the end of the fill, so that the empties are always at the 
suspended end of the structure and the filled cars near the supports. 

“The fixt tower at the far end of the line is a standard cableway 
tower of timber, firmly held in place by the pressure of the cables 
and by its anchorage to the ground. It will not be moved during 
the entire construction. The movable tower is of structural steel. 
... The bases of the legs are covered with a horizontal plate 
which acts as a skidding base on which the tower is moved, when 
mecessary. ...... 

“The cableway at present is dumping 1,100 to 1,200 cubic yards 
a day with no trouble whatsoever. Indeed, it could handle many 
times that amount, but is limited by the amount of excavation in 
the cut farther back. The main points in its favor, aside from its 
comparatively low first cost, are the fac.lity of operation and the 


pulsations. The metal globe contains 
two air-filled india-rubber balls of 
different sizes. The larger one is 
fixt firmly to the inside wall of the globe; the smaller is free to 
move whither it likes. 

“The whole apparatus is then filled with water, and the 
motor set to work. Each time the membrane is prest in, the in- 
creased water-pressure causes the rubber balls to contract, and 
each time the membrane returns to its original position the relaxed 
pressure of the water causes the two balls to expand. The motor 
is set working so quickly that these pulsations become inconceiv- 
ably rapid vibrations, and the contraction and expansion of the 
balls is invisible to the eye. As water is practically incompressi- 
ble, Professor Korn thus obtains the conditions he needs—he has 
two elastic bodies vibrating in an inelastic medium. Then the 
phenomenon looked for occurs. When the vibrations attain a cer- 
tain speed, the smaller ball, impelled by a mysterious force, begins 
slowly to move through the water to the larger ball, and gradually 
increases its speed, exactly as the apple observed by Newton in- 
creased its speed as it fell nearer and nearer to the ground.” 


The close analogy of the phenomenon to gravitation appeared 
from accurate measurements, which showed that the bigger ball 
attracted the smaller exactly in accordance with Newton’s law, or in 
inverse ratio to the square of the distances between them. Weread: 


“It became, therefore, possible to construct an exact working- 
model of the solar system in water, in which the planets should all 
move in their appointed paths without any visible support or ex- 
ternally applied power. 

“Professor Korn’s researches do not end here. He had shown; 
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why matter attracts matter, but he had to solve the problem why 
matter also repels matter. Why is it, for instance, that comets, 
after rushing directly toward the sun from the depths of infinite 
space, never collide with it, and invariably return whence they 
came? To this problem the professor again applies the musical- 
vibration theory. Just as there are over-tones in the violin string, 
so in the vibrations of matter there are over-vibrations. These 
over-vibrations come into play when the attracted bodies come 
too near, and their effect is immediately repulsive. They are 
counter-gravitational in their effect, and operate in this way also 
only in an inelastic medium like water. In an elastic medium the 
vibrations of matter would have no attractive or repulsive effect ; 
hence it follows that gravitation depends entirely upon the fact 
that all the heavenly bodies are surrounded by inelastic ether.” 


EVER-BURNING LAMPS 


HAT certain lamps could continue to burn indefinitely was a 
general article of popular belief in ancient and medieval 

Mr. L. Lodian, in 7he //luminating Engineer (New York, 
April), presents the results of some study cf this superstition, 
together with some suggestions by writers who find it necessary to 
explain or account for it. Mr. Lodian notes that during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a belief in the actual existence 
of ever-burning lamps seems to have been very real and widely 
prevailing, and learned writers maintained that the ancients were 
acquainted with the preparation of acombustible fluid which, while 
burning and giving out light, diminished not in quantity and 
potency. Lamps supplied by this marvelous fluid were placed in 
tombs by the ancient Romans, and continued burning until some 
ruthless explorer desecrated the subterranean places of burial and 
allowed air to enter, whereupon the flame flickered and shortly ex- 
pired. These wondrous lamps “burned the most brightly where 
there was most want of air and were always extinguished by the 
immission of external air.” The writer proceeds : 


times. 


“To discover the secret of preparing this combustible yet incon- 
sumable liquid was one of the alchemist’s dreams; in their figura- 
tive language, they endeavored to ‘concentrate the four elements, 
and to make therefrom a wonder-working essence.’ The material 
upon which their operations were conducted, and in which they 
placed yreat reliance, was fine gold; this, they claimed—resolved 
by hermetic methods into a clear liquid (‘oil of gold ’)—supplied 
by its incombustible oiliness the ‘perpetual light.” This nourished 
the ever-burning lamps, but was exceedingly costly. 

“The belief in perpetual lamps was sustained and diffused by 
the publication of many legends, which appear to have been freely 
accepted by the credulous people, notwithstanding their highly 
improbable character, and the slender basis of truth on which they 
were founded. 

“One of the most famous and oft-quoted legends establishing 
this superstitious belief was that of the tomb of Tuliola. One day, 
in the time of Pope Paul III. (1534-49)—he who convoked the 
concilio of Trent—a tomb was opened at Rome which contained 
the body of a young woman whose flesh was still yet uncorrupted, 
and her tresses even were yet intact and bound with a band of 
chased gold. A burning lamp hanging in the vault was extin- 
guished as soon as the air entered. On the walls was carved the 
inscription ‘ 7udéola filia mea,’ which was regarded as referring to 
Tuliola, the daughter of Cicero, whose death he laments in his 
letters to Sulpicius. One authority states that the lamp burned 
several hours after opening the tomb, tho it must have been closed 
more than 1,500 years. This discovery was the subject of much 
comment. 

“Another perpetual lamp, which supplied partizans with one of 
their strongest arguments, was the lamp of Olibius. In the year 
1510, some peasants, digging the earth to a considerable depth, 
near Padua, came across a tomb containing lighted lamps, one of 
silver and the other of gold; or, according to another source, there 
was but one lamp, placed in an urn between two vials, one filled 
with liquid gold and the other with liquid silver, by virtue of which 
the light had been maintained since the time of the old Roman 
Republic. 

“The famous chemist Glauber—who has perpetuated his memory 
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in the salt of that name—over two and a quarter centuries ago, 
writes of a lamp ‘which, being closed up ina glass. may be made 
to burn continually by its own virtue, and give light without any 
other help.’ He expiains the admitted fact that when the ‘secret 
fire’ is ‘touched by the least air, it extinguisheth and goeth out,’ 
by the suggestion that ‘the fire is appropriated to the clemental 
air,’ and ‘hath its own air in itself.’ 

“When such a ‘shining light’ of his day as the chemist Glauber 
writes thus, can it be marveled at that folks accepted the fact of 
perpetual-burning lamps as authentic?” 


) 


Other fabled “perpetual lamps” include that of Palas, son ot 
Evander, whose lamp, in a tomb at Rome, burned over 2,000 years. 
and several in temples, reported by ancient writers, as one in a 
temple of Venus, which St. Augustine states “burned perpetually. 
and the flame adhered so strongly to the incombustible matter that 
neither wind, rain, nor tempests could extinguish it, tho continual! 


exposed to the inclemency of the seasons.” To quote further: 


“In the Manhattan public library is a big Latin work, profusely 
illustrated, of the date 1652, written expressly by the divine For- 
tunatus Licetus, to prove the truth of the circumstances anent per- 
petual lamps. The volume is lavishly decorated with engravings 
of the eternal-burning /ucernzs (lamps). 
of misplaced erudition and credulity. ...... 

“Many endeavors have been made by modern authors to account 
for this persistence in the belief of eternal lamps. Burning lamps. 
it is known, were placed in tombs by the ancients ; and these same 
lamps—of course extinguished long, long ages ago, possibly even 
within a couple of days after sealing the mausoleam—would natur- 
ally be noted on unearthing and opening up the vaults after the re- 
pose of centuries. Says the French scientist, Marville: ‘It hap- 
pens frequently even to-day, when antiquarians are searching by 
torch-light old sepulchers which they have opened, that thick fat 
and gross vapors engendered by the corruption of dead bodies, 
have momentarily flashed into flame, to the great astonishment of 
the searchers, who were ignorant of the cause. The presence ot 
the ancient extinguished lamps would, of course, aid the delusion.’ ” 


It is a notable example 


REENFORCED CONCRETE ROADS—The use of reenforced 
concrete or “ferro-cement” roads has been suggested in France, 
and this style of pavement has stood trial in a testing-machine very 
well indeed. Great things are predicted of it in Cosmos (Paris, 
April 3), as may be seen by the following excerpts : 


“It has been attempted to incorporate with paving-materials 
various hard or resisting substances, such as crusht glass, corun- 
dum, and carborundum. An inventor has now devised a new com- 
bination—cement and ‘iron-straw.’ ‘This substance is made by the 
entangler.ent of fine metallic shavings, and ordinarily appears in 
the form of masses, blocks, or sheets, more or less compact, offer- 
ing great resistance to separation, owing to the kind of felting 
resulting from the entanglement of the constituent threads or sha- 
vings, and also offering a certain amount of elasticity to compres- 
sion. To make a slab or block of ferro-cement, a mass of iron- 
straw is placed in the mold, and there is poured over it cement 
sufficiently fluid to penetrate into all the interstices of the iron and 
completely cover it. When the whole has set, the core of iron, thus 
intimately incorporated, gives to the block a great resistance to 
breakage and to traction, at the same time furnishing elasticity to 
compression which enables it to stand superficial shocks. 

“A brick of ferro-cement 4 centimeters [13 inch] thick has sup- 
ported, during crushing-tests, a pressure of 10,000 kilograms to the 
square centimeter [about 65 tonsto the square inch]. In breakage 
tests, the resistance was quadruple that of ordinary cement. Re- 
sistance to wear was no less remarkable. 

“ Used in paving streets, ferro-cement, according to Francis Laur, 
in /rventions [llustrées, would be incontestably superior, because 
of the possibility of almost abolishing joints, of mending by a par- 
tial replacement of the pavement, and especially because of the re- 
sistance of ferro-cement to wear—all qualities that present great 
economical advantages. . . . With ferro-cement a kilometer of 
national road would cost 36,000 francs [$7,200], or exactly the price 
of ordinary macadam, dusty and jolty; and it would require no 
expense for upkeep for at least ten years. Thus it would combine 
healthfulness and economy.”—7vanslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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SEMINARIES TOO REMOTE FROM LIFE 


( UR theological seminaries have come in forso much criticism 

of late that if they do not mend their ways they are evi- 
dently going to disappoint a large army of advisers. The most 
outspoken thing is the recent rebellion of the students at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary who were dissatisfied with the 
curriculum. In 7he Outlook (May 8) the subject receives treat- 
ment from several hands. The Rev. Charles Stelzle, whose 
writings on the relation of the Church to Jabor we have frequently 
quoted, asserts that “literally hundreds of successful ministers 
have declared, both in public and private, that it required about 
five years to unlearn much of what they received in the seminary, 
before they found it at all possible to get down to the real business 


of life.” The “ridiculous attitude with reference to the compara- 


tive value of the social conditions of the ancients and the people 


who are living in the twentieth century” is laid by this writer at 


the doors of the seminary, and is exprest in this picturesaue way : 


“ Theological students spend considerable time studying about 
the social life of the Israelites, the Jebusites, the Hivites, and the 
Hittites, and when they become our ministers they preach about 
these most interesting people who lived several thousand years 
ago. But when a man studies into the social life of the Pittsburg- 
ites, or the Brooklynites, or the Chicagoites, and preaches about 
precisely the same phases of life that he discusses when ‘he talks 
about these people of old, he is often reminded that he might bet- 
ter preach the ‘simple Gospel.’ It is very much easier to get the 
facts concerning the Chicagoites than it is to secure them with 
reference to the Amalekites, and the Chicagoites need our atten- 
tion very much more, because the Amalekites have been a long 
time dead.” 

Another contributor, Thomas Jesse Jones, asks why “the 156 
seminaries, with an endowment sixteen times as large as that of 
the 148 medical schools, attract only a decreasing third of the 
number of medical students ?” Furthermore, “why do the number 
of students in theological seminaries decrease while the number of 
ministers is increasing ?” The answer he thinks will be found in 
part in astudy of the subjects prescribed in the theological courses. 
He says: 

“The following course, outlined in the last catalog of one of the 
three most influential seminaries in the Presbyterian Church, is 
typical of the large majority in this country : 


_ Hours 

of Course 
Theology and Apologetics sa 480 
Hebrew and Old ‘Testament ine s(pJes\sy AOD 
Greek and New Testament ‘ ; ee 
Ecclesiastical and Bible History............. eer 
Preaching and Social Problems. . . = : : <a 
Rhetoric and Elocution ; . 144 
Total 1,488 
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“Out of the possible 1,536 hours, 1,488 are prescribed as indi- 
cated in the outline. Almost a third of the total time is given to 
theology and apologetics, Hebrew claiming a fifth, Greek a sev- 
enth, ecclesiastical history a sixth, while the study of socal prob- 
lems divides its scanty sixteenth of the total time with the study 
of preaching.” 

The Outlook, in order to discover how well substantiated were 
such criticisms as that of Mr. Stelzle and Mr. Jones, wrote to 
thirty-nine of the leading rheological seminaries, asking each to 
state what it was doing to prepare its students to meet the needs 
of the time. Twenty-five answered ; in regard to some of which, 
it is asserted that “criticisms are more than substantiated.” Five 
have no course devoted to social conditions or to religion as a 
sociai force; but in regard to a considerable number the criticism 
in its extreme form is not strictly applicable. Thus: 


“Of the 25 seminaries at least 18 have regular courses in these 
subjects. Indeed, it is evident that about one-half, ana possibly 
two-thirds, of these seminaries have begun seriously to undertake 
to deal with this matter, and many theological professors are as 
urgent as any critic in advocating a change.” 

In some cases, Ze Outlook declares, the instruction offered in 
social subjects is very extensive. Thus: 


“At Hartford, for example, in addition to a course in Christian 
ethics, which is largely concerned with the relation of Christian 
faith to social institutions, there are courses covering such subjects 
as the science and methods of foreign missions, the sociological 
problems of foreign missions, and the course of sociological prog- 
ress in mission lands; business methods in mission work; in- 
struction in medicine, including treatment of medical and surgical 
emergencies ; social problems in city missions ; general principles 
of sociology ; specific problems in sociology; history and theory 
of Socialism; the labor problem. An almost equal variety of 
courses is offered at the Boston University School of Theology. 
And there, as at Hartford, the city is used as a ‘social clinic.’ 
The Harvard Divinity School offers, in conjunction with other de- 
partments of Harvard University, an almost bewildering number 
of courses in subjects pertaining to social life; but there the effect 
of tradition is shown in the fact that tho candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity ‘are not allowed to neglect entirely any 
one of the following departments: Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Church history, theology, homiletics,’ they may apparently 
ignore altogether, if they choose, all courses on human conditions 
of the present. Yale supplements courses on Christian sociology 
by a recently established course of lectures on pastoral functions 
from the point of view of men engaged in practical affairs. The 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, besides offering 
courses in ecclesiastical sociology, the social teachings of Jesus, 
and the social aspects of Christian doctrine, offers also to its 
students courses in sociology and religious education under other 
departments of the university. Oberlin Theological Seminary 
has a special department of practical theology presenting six 
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ONE STORE, TWENTY-EIGHT SALOONS, AND AN UNDERTAKER IN TAFT’S ONE STREET. 
It was called “the toughest place in the world”’ before the Y. M. C. A. worked its regeneration. 
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courses or half-courses on such subjects as the current demands 
onthe minister, modern church administration, Christian sociology, 
religious education, and missions. This seminary, moreover, has 
in its other departments emphasized the social aspects of theologi- 
cal studies. Union Theological Seminary in New York also pre- 
sents social questions in several courses, and has developed the 
spirit of social service toa large degree. Meadville Theological 
School has a department of sociology, and presents social ques- 
tions by means of special lectures and through practical first-hand 
study. Rochester, Auburn, Garrett Biblical Institute, the General 
Theological Seminary, Union Biblical Seminary, the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, the Southern Baptist Seminary, McCormick Theologicai 
Seminary, and Bangor all have regular courses on social subjects. 
Some of these are of the highest excellence.” 


THE SALVATION OF “TAFT” 


YEAR ago the “toughest place in the world” was said to be 
Taft, Mont. It had one store, twenty-six saloons, and an 
undertaking establishment. Two years ago it did not even exist ; 
but the construction of a great tunnel on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad called it into existence with a population of 


a thousand men. “With the men came all those vicious institu- 


tions which prey upon them—saloons, houses of ill-fame, and 
gambling-dens.” The story of its redemption, which is said to 
read “like a passage from the Gospels,” is given in Zhe //ome 
Hlerald (Chicago), and runs in this wise: 


“The Y. M. C. A. has attacked similar problems in other places 
with success, but even those who knew its work discouraged any 
attempt at Taft. Thetown, they said, was too tough. Inthe face 
of this well-meant advice Mr. Morrison, a secretary of the associ- 
ation, went onto the ground, and with the help of the company es- 
tablished a pleasant and attractive Y. M. C. A. room. Up to this 
time the men had been cashing their pay-checks in saloons, there 
being no other place to cash them. Mr. Morrison arranged with 
a banker in anear-by town to undertake this business. On the next 
day, the money was shipped into Taft, and Mr. Morrison, armed 
with a revolver, rode with it from the train to the camp. There 
he cashed the checks, encouraging the men to leave over all sur- 
plus funds with him for deposit in the bank. The result was that 
over $2,000 was left with him, all of which, in the regular course 
of events, would have gone over the bars. Opposition grew hot 
against him, of course, and on two occasions the saloonkeepers 
caused his arrest on the charge of carrying concealed weapons. 
At other times they threatened his life, and a threat is no idle 
thing in Taft, where the melting of the snow each spring discloses 
the skeletons of men killed during the winter. None of these 
things deterred him, however ; he continued to fight the liquor ele- 
ment and urge the strict enforcement of the laws. With the aid of 
the sheriff, who stood at his side with drawn revolver, he gathered 
a company and held meetings before the most notorious resort. 
In spite of the piano inside and the jeering crowds in the windows, 
the Gospel finally conquered ; men and women were drawn out of 
the houses to gather about the cart which served as a pulpit, and 
more than one found eternal life. 

“The great test came on Christmas of last year, when the camp 
was given its first birthday. So certain was the foreman that the 
majority of his workmen would be incapacitated for labor through 
drink, that he took the precaution of ordering 200 extra men to 
start work on the twenty-sixth. Gamblers, prostitutes, and boot- 
leggers flocked into town in anticipation of the day. But Mr. 
Morrison was ready for them. On the night before Christmas he 
held a meeting in the camp, and talked the matter over with the 
boys. There, after prayer and a brief speech, they pledged them- 
selves to fool the whole crowd of devils by boycotting the town on 
Christmas. A tree was arranged in the camp, a phonograph played 
during the day, and Mr..Morrison showed pictures in the after- 
noon and evening. The result—wonderful to every one from the 
superintendent down—was that only two men out of the whole 
number were unable to report for work next day, and the gamblers 
in disgust declared that ‘there was not enough money spent in Taft 
to pay for calling a quorum.’ ...... 

“Those who approved the experiment said, ‘Don’t preach re- 
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ligion; just make yourselves useful to the men.’ But it was 
preaching which the men wanted. They said to Mr. Morrison time 
and again, ‘Don’t close your meeting, partner, until you pray for 
us.” It was the distinctly religious element in the work which 
made its success possible. Taft has proved again what needed no 


























By courtesy of ** The Home Herald,” Chicago, 
THE WORST SALOON IN TAFT, 


In front of whicha Y. M. C. A. worker, “ guarded by a sheriff with a 
gun, preached down lawlessness.”’ 


proof, that there is ‘no other name under heaven by which men 
can be saved.’ ” 

The success of the work in Taft and in other construction camps 
has encouraged the international committee of the Y. M. C. A. to 
extend this work to all the camps in the country ; and contractors 
and railroads are said to be contributing generously to this end. 
“recognizing that no sum is too large to pay in return for sobriety 
and steadiness in the men.” 


A NEW PLAN FOR DOWN-TOWN 
CHURCHES 


* the old Spanish city of Cordova a Christian church is built 

inside a Moorish mosque. Something that will be a reminder 
of this curious combination is being projected in Pittsburg, where 
it is proposed to build a church and a business block combined. 
There is asomewhat similar church in Chicago. The Pittsburg 
edifice is to be an attempt at a solution of one of the most ditfi- 
cult problems of the city church. How make a church self- 
The Christian 


Herald (New York) enlarges upon the problem as follows : 


supporting in a thinly populated business district ? 


“The migrations are so rapid, the march of the people away 
from the business districts for places of residence so constant, that 
it is becoming more and more difficult to sustain the down-town 
churches, and hence immensely valuable sites are disposed of and 
the proceeds invested in church plants in residential districts. A 
certain amount of this kind of work is necessary ; but many good 
judges think that the matter has been overdone, and that it is the 
duty of the various denominations to keep a certain number of 
down-town churches for the benefit of many who can not live 
farther out, or do not desire to do so, and which may be centers of 
evangelism to the floating population. If this shall be the case, 
people of large means must maintain these churches as mission 
posts, or some form of endowment must be provided for them. 
The experiment of these people in Pittsburg may help in the solution 
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of the difficult problem. The business part of their building 
may furnish ample support for the ministerial supply and other 
expenses of the church organization, and also provide a generous 
fund for outside benevolences. ‘The ideal form of church support 
is, of course, the voluntary contributions of the worshipers of the 
individual society. But with these churches in the business dis- 
tricts of cities, such a thing is impossible, and it may be that this 
proposition to make the ground help carry the church will prove a 
practical one. The Catholics are very slow to surrender any of 
their down-town churches, and Protestantism will have to set itself 
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Copyzighted by E. C. F. Ernst. 
A CHURCH FOR A BUSINESS SECTION. 
The Gothic element in this elevation indicates the church; the 


Renaissance the part of the edifice devoted to business. This 
churchis to be erected in Pittsburg. 


to the solution of the important question with greater wisdom and 
consecration.” 


The Pittsburg building is to stand on the home site of the First 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, which was organized 127 
years ago. It will occupy a plot of ground 240x r1o feet and will 
be accessible from all sides. Zhe Christian Herald gives this 
description : 


“The church occupies the center of the structure and the archi- 
tect has arranged the plans so tliat the churchly idea shall dominate 
the building. On either side of the church are two mammoth 
wings, arranged for business purposes. The building above the 
sixth to the fourteenth floors, over the church, will al) be given 
over to secular purposes. The department sections of the right 
and left wings can be occupied by two separate establishments or 
by one enterprise, as the case might require, as the rear entrance 
forms a connecting passage. In the latter are located the elevators 
and stairways for the rear portion of the building, which also gives 
access to the whole building. The basement is devoted to com- 
mercia) purposes. An imposing arcade will admit to the office 
and department sections, as well as convey by its transparent floor 
natural light to the basement, The power plant is to be installed 
in the sub-basement. On the fourteenth floor is a large assembly 
hall, 240x110 feet. The architecture of the church is pure Gothic, 
while the rest of the building is of the Renaissance type. Three 
large portals admit to the vestibule, 48 feet wide, while on both 
sides staivcases, 8 feet wide, lead to the main floor of the church 
auditorium. On the floor, level with the street, are the Sunday- 
school rooms and lecture- and assembly-rooms. The church audi- 
torium is 80 feet wide and receives natural light partly from a 
mammoth skylight, partly from windows bordering on the light 
court and mainly from Smithheld Street, where ten immense win- 
dows admit direct light to the interior. The main floor contains 
Ro seats, with two additional galleries, capable of accommodating 
290 each. On the sixth floor is to be a mammoth clock and a 
beautiful chime of bells. The distance is 128 feet from the street 
to the gable, where an eagle is perched, holding in his talons the 
American and German flags, a fitting symbol of the history and 


character of this congregation.” 


[May 15, 
FRANCE REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


FRENCH writer corroborates the observations made by an 
American resident in France (quoted by us a few weeks 
since) regarding the secularization of that country. France, de- 
clares Auguste Boucher in the Correspondant (Paris), is now 
reaping the harvest of the Government’s campaign against the 
Church. Everything was to go on prosperously and smoothly in 
the Republic if only the incubus of a religious establishment was 
cast off, we were told. The Church was blamed for everything 
that went wrong, and now that the power of the Church has been 
swept away and the supremacy of the secular arm established, 
government matters are declared to be a hundred times worse than 


4 


they ever were under any of the three republics. Mr. Boucher 
thus energetically treats this question which he considers so vital 


to the life, happiness, and prosperity of his country : 


“The expulsion of the religious orders, the closing of the Catho- 
lic schools, the separation of Church and State, the rupture of all 
ties between France and the papacy, the driving of bishop and 
priest from their homes, the seizure of theological colleges, the 
carrying off of ecclesiastical goods—such things, from the reign of 
Mr. Combes to that of Mr. Clemenceau, were held to constitute 
the ideal of justice. The State, once separated from the Church, 
was to take on a lease of new life. The Republic was certain in 
that case to flourish. The nation, delivered from clerical domina- 
tion, would quickly become a democracy, free, sound, and strong, 
as well as happy. 

“Has this dream been realized? The State at present is threat- 
ened by a social revolution. Is it the Church that roused up this 
revolution? The State is perishing from the disaffection of some 
classes and the disgust of others. Is it the Church that has de- 
stroyed the authority of the Government? Is it the Church that 
renders our rulers so weak and pusillanimous? The Parliament 
is unpopular. Is it the Church that contrived the income tax so 
distressing to rate-payers?..... : 

“The Army groans under the loss of numerical strength and dis- 
cipline caused by playing petty politics. Has the Church desired 
this state of things? The Navy seems as if it were falling to 
pieces, from blundering stupidity, or scandalous niggardliness. 
Does it owe its disorganization to any action on the part of the 
Church? Antipatriotism, antimilitarism insult the flag of France, 
and incite to desertion. Does the Church preach such doctrines ? 
Trade-unions are harassing the State by their revolutionary con- 
federations and their encouragement of riots. Does the Church 


condone or encourage these things ?” 


The Church has never encouraged disturbance or disaffection. 
The Government, the secular authorities, are solely to blame, 


proceeds Mr. Boucher. These are his words: 
“All these things are not the work of the Church, but the work 


of the Government and the party to which it is enslaved. The 
present outbreak is not a reprisal by the Church party for the 
cruel injuries received, but is a natural result of the Government’s 
prostitution of the power of the State. The antireligious policy 
had been lightly taken up as a pastime by these political demagogs. 


The anarchic passions whose fury was primarily roused and directed 
against the Church have now turned against the State. And per- 
haps in fostering these passions and feeding them on ad\ the Church 
could give up to their ferocity, they have gone beyond the control 
of those who called them, The agents of revolution have learned 
to give up all respect for the State, because they were first taught 
not to respect the Church. Always and everywhere the contempt 
for things religious has resulted in bringing about a para)le) con- 
tempt for secular institutions.”—7yvanslation made for THE LIT- 


ERARY DIGEST, 


AN article published March 13 from The Southern Churchman (Richmond) 
gave information of ninety-eight accessions to the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church from other denominations. Of this number, eight were said 
to have come from the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic Standard and 
Times (Philadelphia) subsequently prints a correspondence between a Roman 
Catholic and the author of the above-named article, Rev. W. C. Richardson, in 
which the latter states that the statistics ‘‘ were mereiy numbers of men received 
from the different denominations.’’ He adds: ‘‘I never had the names of 
Roman priests,” 
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FOREIGN DRAMA IN AMERICA 


“THE foreign element in this country are said to spurn the Eng- 

lish drama as trivial. It is “strange, soulless to them, be- 
cause the reserved Anglo-Saxon veils his emotions, irritates the 
imagination, and flings out few tentacles of philosophic thought.” 
The foreigners, being a drama-loving people, have consequently 
been forced to bring their own along with them; and we havea 
string of polyglot theaters stretching across the country that has 
brought the greatest drama of Europe to our doors. 
sents the German, Yiddish, Swedish, French, Polish, Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Chinese, Italian, and Greek elements of our cosmo- 
politan population. 4 


It repre- 


Looking upon this highly various material 
Miss Lucy France Pierce, writing in 7he World To-day (Chicago, 
May), asks, “Who knows if that significant drama for which 
Americans have struggled for the past decade may not find birth 
in the common mingling of the art of these many worshipers at a 
single shrine.” 

Tho the German theater in New York has recently shown signs 
of disintegration, it is said to be firmly established in ten cities, 
including Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. These 
cities have each at least one “regular professional German stock 
company, whose director is imperatively a man of culture.” 


Further— 


“The actors are imported from the mother country. They have 
been trained in a rigid school. The German public demands 
genius of high artistic breeding in both actor and playwright. It 
drives insolent inferiority from the boards or laughs to scorn the 
bravado of the puerile. There is no lenience, or charity, or re- 
serve. Failure is as magnificently hissed and driven to cover as 
victory is vociferously crowned. Much of that Teutonic effusion 
is observed in an exiled audience. Their theater is a lay pulpit, 
out of which teems the most powerful thought of Germany. ‘The 
demands of an exacting public have made the German theater the 
nucleus of a majestic literature. The importance of this literature 
can scarcely be overestimated. Jealously the French theater is 
yielding up its imperial place. English and American playwrights 
and managers haunt the field for new thought. It has been said 
with some justice that the average American comedy is usually a 
theft or translation from some German source. It has been 
demonstrated that one famous American playwright has adapted 
from some Teutonic origin nearly every plot he has developed. 

“The drama which the Germans have brought to us is rich in 
every phase of current life. It is the vehicle of the sturdiest 
materialism of the day, of the most poetic mysticism, of idealized 
asceticism, of democratic socialism, of aristocratic individualism, 
It embodies the height, the perfection of what has been termed 
transcendental realism. \t has ennobled with profound emotion 
and coloratura imagination the simple and natural events of every- 
day life, It has sprung into superb being, simple in form, start- 
lingly real, and great in power. Along with this drama, they have 
brought their ideals. An adaptable people, a sympathetic people, 
they are bending and adjusting themselves gradually to the cus: 
toms of their adopted country. But they are clinging superb)y to 
se Ineulcated taste, From the new German-American generation, 
wholly dominated by Teutonic culture, already there has sprung 
a whole school of minor playwrights, reflecting unconsciously the 

. ae . 2 ” 
strength of the native drama, and writing 1n Eng)ish. 
The next most significant foreign theater in this country is said 


to be the Yiddish. New York has six or eight such playhouses. 
We read: 

“It is a theater governed by producing Yiddish impresarios, who 
send out road companies traveling from coast to coast. There is 
no end of talent within its encompassing arms, and the theater has 
fostered it to the extent of producing a dozen actors and play- 
wrights who have achieved international fame. What richer field 
than the Ghetto, with its tragic memories, its tragic realities! 
What more emotional enthusiast than the Slavonic Jew, sensitive 
yet to the rankling smart of past indignities! He is a child, yet 
keen withal for the intense things with the stamp of art and beauty. 
He is progressive, self-seeking, instinctively dramatic. He gloats 
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with curious hunger over the tragic note of his favorite actor. It 
is an echo of the tragedy of his own life. Thomashefsky, the poor 
cigaret-maker, who rose from total obscurity to fame in a night as 
an actor of commanding art, fires the Ghetto boy’s already inflamed 
imagination to dreams of great things. Then there is Jacob Adler, 
Ellis Glickman, Kessler—all actors of intelligence. This theater 
has given to the world the incomparable Bertha Kalich, the tender 
art of David Warfield.” 

To the American Swedes is due the establishment of one of the 


most active foreign theaters in the Middle West, declares the 
writer, It is a permanent professional institution, now in its third 
season, and caters to a population of more than 200,000 foreign- 
born men and women. A company of trained professionals, some 
of whom have come direct from Stockholm, moves from one city 
to another, giving nightly performances. As to the plays: 


“The Swedes are essentially aristocratic with their landed 
nobility and other remnants of feudalism. And like the European 
aristocrat they manifest aconservative taste. Yet their drama has 
reached its height with the advanced realist, August Strindberg, 
than whom there is no greater in Northern Europe to-day. 
‘Grafin Julie’ and ‘The Father,’ by which the world has judged 
Strindberg, have a place in the repertoire beside the works of all 
the active, living playwrights of the peninsula, now being heard 
for the first time outside the green-rooms of Stockholm and Paris. 
Farce-comedy, satirical comedy, and rural comedy-drama are 
popular forms. Shakespeare, too, well: translated, has his hour 
with them, but must give place in turn to Gustav af Geijerstan, C. 
H. Christierson, William Strand, Johan Borjeson, Frans Hedberg, 
Johan Jolin, and Ernst Wallmark. But Strindberg is their pride, 
tho it is a far cry from this modern Shakespeare of the Swedes to 
Ernst Wallmark. The latter is a successful writer of musical 
comedy, the George Ade of the peninsula, and the perilous leap 
from Strindberg to Wallmark is taken often with good results.” 

French drama in the native tongue is mainly promoted by the 
Alliance Frangaise, because of our limited Franco-American popu- 
lation and because so many French plays reach the American stage 
in translated form. Of the races of Eastern Europe represented 
here the dramatic art of the Poles is the most vigorous, as the fol- 


lowing shows: 


“In Chicago, alone, there are 300,000 Poles. Indeed, next to 
Warsaw, Chicago may be termed the largest Polish city in the 
world. The colony has a great message of liberty to preach. It 
founded a Polish theater in 1905, with numerous offshoots in various 
localities. For the first time their drama, one of the richest and 
least exploited in Europe, freed from government censorship, is 
finding adequate encouragement. 

“The Polish theater is packed from pit to dome on the occasion 
of public performances. It is like a gala night in old Warsaw, 
only the law does not stalk, naked and terrifying, outside the door. 
Every one may laugh unrestrainedly in the very joy of freedom 
before a refreshing and beautiful drama worthy of their enthusi- 


asm. Vigorous and earthly, it unfolds itself, ringing with mat: 
dened patriotism, teeming with heroic sentiment. It is, indeed, a 
HObe Arama, Magnificent in its new liberty, Necessarily the works 
of Count Alexis Fredro are the most popular. His*‘Zemsta ’— 
‘Revenge’—presented with national costumes and special scenery, 
with Vistulan songs and characteristic dances as a jealuye, Was 2 
successful bill of the last season. No plays are produced which 
do not possess enue histrionic and literary value, and there is 
no dearth of material, for modern Po)ish authors have raised 
Polish dramatic literature to the third place in Europe. The 
favorite modern writers of tragedy are Wyspianski, Rude), Kas- 
prowicz, and Maskoff-Zapolska. 

“Comedy is especially pleasing to this saugiter- and Wherty- 
loving people. They have their own Clyde Fitch in the person of 
Count Fredro, grandson of Alexis, He is running a close race in 
popularity with Zalewski and Dobrzanski. Polish comedy is 
eloquent, It has the warmth and sunshine, the kindly simplicity 
so Jacking in Northern and more subtle and cynica) humor. ‘Y))s 
theater is patronized and supported by an intelligent clientéle, 
numbering many )awyers, doctors, journalists, clergymen, and 
business men. It is not a private enterprise conducted for com- 


mercial gain.” 
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ART FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


i ow acres of white walls in the schools of our cities ought to 

be utilized for art-instruction. So thinks the Municipal 
Art Society of New York, which has organized an exhibition of 
objects suitable for schoo] decoration. Pictures and statuary of 
course form the chief features. In a brochure published along 
with this exhibition the society points out that “ pictures of stirring 
scenes, of the exploration and settlement of our country, of sea- 
fights, of railroad building, of the progress and accomplishment 
of commerce, and of that larger life in the open places of the world 
wil] visualize the episodes of history and make them very real to 
the ardent eyes of the children who scan them.” It is suggested as 
io small part of the value of such decoration that pictures by their 
silent ministration of beauty will in some degree counteract the 
pervading ugliness confronting the children everywhere in the city, 
and “they will domuch more than this in suggesting to them ideals 
of energy, courage, honor, patriotism, and virtue beyond the ex- 
pression of any words.” Jt isrecommended that teachers “discuss 
art with the children; criticize fearlessly our neglect of municipal 
art; the dirt of the city; the vulgarity and disfigurement of the 
advertising we tolerate.” Recommendations are made of specific 
sculptures and pictures which the society deem suitable for school 
use. Of sculptural decorations they approve: 


“Houdon’s Washington and Bachmann’s Lincoln, and the busts 
of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Cesar, and Hermes, the ‘Victory 
Untying Her Sandals,’ Giovanni de Bologna’s ‘I] Fiamengo,’ the 
Cantoria frieze of Luca della Robbia, and the Parthenon frieze.” 


A much larger number of pictures are recommended. The fol- 
lowing is a list, of which good reproductions are obtainable : 

“King Lear,” E. A. Abbey; “The Evolution of the Book,” J. 
W. Alexander; “The Grand Cafon” and “Jn the Oraibi Plaza.” 
Louis Akin; “Summer Afternoon,” Frank W. Benson: “’Mid 
Dusty Records,” William Verplanck Birney; “The Seasons,” 
Edwin R. Blashfield ; “The Peace Ball at Yorktown” and “ Mrs. 
Murray Receiving the British Officers,” by Jennie Brownscombe ; 
“Arousing the Minute Men,” John Ward Dunsmore; “ Franklin 
and Braddock,” Frederick James ; “Colonial Days,” E. L. Henry ; 
“The Morning Bath,” Frederic A. Bridgman; “ Mother and Child,” 
George De Forest Brush; “Death of the First Born,” William 
Drake; “The Constitution,” Carleton T. Chapman; “The Rush 
Hour, New York,” Colin Canipbell Cooper; “Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York,” Paul Cornoyer: “The Hondo Falls,” E. Irving 

















From the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
“ALL'S WELL.” 


By Winslow Homer. 
This and the following pictures are among those recommended 
bythe Municipal Art Society for the walls of school-rooms, 


Couse, “The First Music Lesson,” Francis Day; “Oxen Drink- 
ing,” Horatio Walker: “A)l’s Well,” Winslow Homer; “Early 
Start to Market,” William H. Howe; “Autumn Oaks,” George 


”» & » 


Inness; “ Adventure,” “Civilization,” “Conquest,” “Discovery,” 
George W. Maynard; “ Mount of the Holy Cross,” Thomas Moran ; 
“Early Spring,” “ Toil,” “ Rest,” G. Glenn Newe)) ; “ Bank of Pitts- 
burg Decorations,” F. D. Millet; “The Ox Team,” Edward H. 
Potthast; “The Song of Hiawatha,” Frederic Remington; “The 
Last Drop,” Charles Schreyvogel: “ Frieze of the Prophets” and 
“Triumph of Religion,” John S. Sargent; “Hiawatha” and 
“Evangeline,” W. L. Taylor; “ Alex- 











ander Hamilton,” John Trumbull, and 
“Boy with Arrow,” Douglas Volk. 


Almost as important are the hang- 
ing, arrangement, and the framing 
of pictures, upon which subjects the 
society gives valuable suggestions. 
Thus: 

“Hang pictures low—as near the 
sight line as possible, especially along 
halls wheré the children will see them 


as they passthem. In the class-room 
use all the available lower wall spaces 
in preference to the walls above the 
blackboards for small pictures with 
fine detail—otherwise they will be 
quite lost to sight. If pictures must 
be hung above the blackboards, bring 
them close down to their top. 

“In hanging pictures on a wall, 
group them architecturally; the im- 
portant ones in the center, the smaller 








Copyrighted by C. Klackner, New York. 


MRS. MURRAY RECEIVING THE BRITISH OFFICERS, 


By Jennie Brownscombe. 


This Whig sympathizer aided the escape of Putnam’s forces from New York by detaining the British 


officers for refreshments at her house on Murray Hill. 


ones on either side, alternating the 
vertical and horizontal frames and 


building up each end of the series with 
one large picture or a small group. 


Pictures similar in size, in kind, and 
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in masses of color should balance each other, and in a long series 
they should form successive groups of two, three, or four of a 
kind, and not be strung out in irrelevant repetition. 
ent plan will lend itself to many variations. 

“Less formal arrangements are also good for small groups of 
pictures. Rehang the frames now and then to give variety and 
interest. After many attempts at arrangements, some one perfect 
combination will unexpectedly reveal itself. 

“Hang a few good pictures in preference to many indifferent 
ones. 

“Secure the utmost simplicity in the frames, Accept none with 
composition ornament, stamped work, or even-deeply cut moldings 
which catch dust. Limit the material of each frame to one wood ; 
the color to one treatment of that wood. A dark oak molding of 
a simple reversed curve, varied in width to suit the size and 
character of the picture, is always good. Large-scale pictures and 
photographs require wider frames than pictures of small details 
and engravings.” 


A consist- 


JOHN DAVIDSON’S SORROWS 


ae family and friends of the English poet, John Davidson, 

have reached the conclusion that death by suicide is the 
only reasonable explanation of his disappearance. More than six 
weeks have elapsed since he was last seen in Penzance, where he 
lived. His death, if such it be, adds one more to the list of men 
who came into prominence during the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century, whose artistic ideals were then generalized under 
the term fiz de stécle, and whose end, before the normal span, has 
in many cases been associated with violence. 
contributor to Zhe Yellow Book, 


Eclogues ” made their appearance. 


Davidson was a 
where his “Fleet Street 
His coming into fame was 
accomplished in a somewhat curious way, as a writer in the Man- 
chester Guardian gives it. Davidson, a Scotsman from Renfrew- 
shire, followed schoolmastering in early life and in 1890 gave it 
up for literature. Before this time he had published poetry, and 
in 1886 had produced a play called “Bruce.” His name came up 


before the London public in the following. manner : 


“His work had already attracted some attention, and he found 
it possible to support himself, chiefly by journalism, tho he con- 


tinued to write and publish poetry. Jt was a hard struggle, but 
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Copyrighted, 1906, by the Detroit Publishing Co, 
IN THE ORAIBI PLAZA. 
By Louis Akin. 


A scene in the chief city of the Hopi Indians, Northern Arizona 


his poetry continued to gain notice, and the appearance of ‘A 
Ballad of a Nun’ in The Yellow Book—then in the full notoriety 
of its brief but fantastic course—brought his name into some 
prominence. The poem showed vigor, imagination, and a rich 

command of words, tho it is not the best of 











Davidson’s ballads. A suspicion of impropri- 
ety attached to it, and this gained for it a pop- 
ularity which its literary merits might have 
missed. When, shortly afterward, it was pub- 
lished, with others, in a volume, the late Dean 


Farrar, who was then a canon of Westminster, 
came across one or two of its stanzas quoted 
in areview. Hejumped to the conclusion that 
the poem was of a religious cast, and de- 
claimed these stanzas in his sermon at St. 
Margaret’s the following Sunday. The public 
—which has a pleasing confidence in the liter. 
ary taste of the clergy—proceeded, on this 
recommendation, to buy the book, and David- 
son believed that he was a made man.” 

He was to learn, says this writer, “that, in 
England, poets are only made after death. He 
lapsed into a condition of neglect and poverty, 
dire enough to justify Carlyle’s comparison of 
the history of authors with the Newgate Calen- 
dar.” In 1906 he was granted a pension of 
£100 from the Civil List; but in documents 


that have come to light since his disappearance 


he states that he finds his pension “not enough,” 








Copyrighted by C. Klackner, New York. 
FRANKLIN AND BRADDOCK, 
By Frederick James. 


Braddock boasting of the invincibility of the King’s soldiers, after being advised by Franklin 
that European military methods were not adapted to warfare against the Indians. 


and that he has still “toturn aside and attempt 
things for which people will pay.” This “turn- 
ing aside to write for a ready sale,” says the 
London Daily News,“ is, after all, the real trag- 
edy in Davidson’s career.” The document 
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further states that his health “also counts,” and “the time has come 
to make an end.” “Asthmaand other annoyances I have tolerated 
for years, but I can not put up with cancer.” Much of his poetry, 
says the writer in 7ie Guardian, was, like Wordsworth’s, written 
to establish a certain philosophical creed, and the way he chose 
to end his life was one which fitted with the philosophy of “God 
and Mammon,” his great uncompleted werk. We read: 


“How far a direct purpose mars or improves poetry is an old 
dispute, and the advocates of either view have great examples to 
show. Tho Davidson’s poetry will not be preserved or damned 
by his metaphysics, which 
may be regarded perhaps as 
merely the Scotch accent of 
his poetical voice, yet it is 
only just to admit that he him- 
self attached great significance 
to his philosophy. He be- 
lieved that he had revealed a 
new cosmogony which marked 
the beginning of a new era in 
poetry as rich and important 
as the Christian era. Under 
the influence of this belief 
he assailed Christian dogmas 
and Christian morals with in- 
corruptible severity—it may 
be in unconscious revenge for 
the prolonged indifference of 
the Christian world. His 
plays are grotesque and yet 
full of beauty and force. They 
contain scenes that could not 
be represented on any stage, 
but they abound in passages 
worthy of the great Eliza- 
bethans. [But they are less 
dramas than furiously elo- 
quent expositions of the new 
theology of atheism, of the 

















JOHN DAVIDSON, 


The English poet whose. long dis- strange trinity of Matter, 
appearance is now interpreted by his Ether and the Universe 
y oe m 


family as a case of suicide. : 5 5 : 
which his early scientific 


training in Greenock — mingled with a sympathetic study of 
Hume, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche—had evolved. They are 
the work of aman of genius. But they lack the perfect balance 
and sanity which the highest genius achieves. The message itself 
whose ministers they are emerges but dimly from the cloud of 
crude materialism and symbolic mysticism. It appears in a more 
coherent form perhaps in his ‘Testaments.’ These somber and 
profoundly interesting poems—even if they may once or twice over- 
flow into the province of prose—should rank high among the poetic 
achievements of the time. Perhaps equally high will stand his 
‘Ballads and Eclogues,’ full of fresh and vigorous life.” 


Some curious passages from his will, just published, are these: 


“No word except of my writing is ever to appear in any book of 
mine as long as the copyright endures. 

“No one is to write my life now or at any time, but all men study 
and discuss in private and in public my poems and plays, espe- 
cially my testaments and tragedies. 

“T have no objections (they would be unavailing) to the reissue 
of anything that was published in my lifetime, but none of the fol- 
lowing plays and adaptations are ever to be published or performed, 
and I earnestly beg those people who possess copies to destroy 
them: ‘Queen Fiammetta,’ ‘The Children of the King,’ a one-act 
piece from the French—the title I forget. It was produced at the 
Court Theater—‘Fanny Legrand,’ ‘Phédre,’ ‘Lancelot,’ ‘The 
Game of Life’; any sketch or scenario of a play. And I also de- 
sire everything else unpublished of my writing, including all my 
letters, to be destroyed. This does not refer to my own testament, 
at present unpublished. 

“T hope to live to finish my testaments and tragedies, but I may 
have to die before, and at any moment now, for reasons that con- 
cern myself alone. 

“T desire this will to be published as soon as I am dead.” 
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PICTURES AND PRICES 


HE judicious are beginning to ask how far the high prices 
paid for pictures are an index to artistic taste and judgment, 
The question is suggested in an editorial in the New York Sz on 
the recent sale of Millet’s “Going to Work” for $50,000. This sum 
is of course trivial in comparison with the $330,000 reported to 
have been paid by an American for Holbein’s portrait of Chris- 
tina, of Denmark, sold the other day in London. Pictures of such 
value never enter the American auction-rooms. “High prices for 
paintings do not by any means tell the whole story of the process 
of development which began about the time of the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia,” says this writer, “but because spectacu- 
lar they fix attention, arouse interest, and are indicative of the 
widening desire to possess notable works, and of the emulation 
thus stimulated.” To show how reluctant picture-buyers who in- 
vest large sums are to follow advanced critical opinions it is pointed 
out that figure paintings have for the most part called forth the 
high prices—* compositions that at least suggest a personal senti- 
ment if not always ina strict sense ‘story-telling’ pictures.” High 
prices for pure landscapes are declared to be the exception. Some 
interesting facts in the history of picture-buying in this country 
since 1876 are given as follows: 


“Tt was in the auction of Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s collection 
in December, 1876, that the high-price habit began, when Turner’s 
‘Slave Ship,’ now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, sold for 
$10,000, and F. E. Church’s ‘Niagara Falls,’ now in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, brought $12,500, up to that time the high- 
est price ever paid for a painting in America. It seems strange 
to recall the circumstance that the late William T. Walters, of 
Baltimore, bought at that same auction a Daubigny, 18 by 32 
inches, for $1,450. Eventhen it was stories or figures that opened 
the pocketbooks. William H. Vanderbilt paid $6,000 for Bougue- 
reau’s ‘On the Road to the Bath’; John Jacob Astor paid $8,000 
for Gérdme’s ‘Death of Cesar’; D. O. Mills, $8,600 for Meisso- 
nier’s ‘Marshal Saxe,’ and James Gordon Bennett $11,500 for 
another Meissonier one inch wider....... 

“In 1889 Collis P. Huntington paid $26,300 for Meissonier’s 
‘Game Lost’ in the James H. Stebbins auction, at which there was 
sold also the smallest example of Meissonier’s work ever offered 
here, ‘The Stirrup Cup,’ 3% by 434 inches, which brought $7, 100. 
At the same time Alfred Corning Clark bought Fortuny’s ‘ Portrait 
of aSpanish Lady ’ for $6,500, and presented it to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Vibert’s‘Scene at a Spanish Diligence Station’ brought 
$9,100, and Géréme’s ‘Moliére at Breakfast with Louis XIV.’ 
$10, 500. 

“In 1898, when the collections of Charles A. Dana and William 
H. Fuller were sold on the same evening in Chickering Hall, 
George J. Gould bought from the former Corot’s ‘Danse des 
Amours’ for $36,000, and from the latter Rousseau’s ‘Charcoal- 
Burner’s Hut’ for $36,500.” 

It is claimed that E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, paid the 
highest price ever given for a picture sold at public auction in this 
country when two years ago he acquired Troyon’s “ Retour a la 
Ferme” for $65,000. This is disputed by some who recall that 
$66,000 was given by Judge Hilton for Meissonier’s “ Friedland, 
” now in the Metropolitan. But along with the picture went 
a portrait of the artist which it is declared must have enhanced the 
bid for the great canvas. At the first John Wolf sale in 1863 a 
Troyon sold for $1,200, but the same canvas brought $11,000 at the 
A. T. Stewart sale in 1887. A few sensational prices of recent 
years are recalled— 


1807, 


“Including those of the top figures in the F. O. Matthiessen 
auction-of 1902, when Breton’s ‘Harvesting the Poppies’ brought 
$36,500 and Rubens’ ‘Holy Family’ $50,000, the latter being ac- 
quired subsequently from the purchaser by the late James Henry 
Smith and presented to the Metropolitan Museum. At the Mary 
J. Morgan auction of 1886, Breton’s ‘The Communicants,’ now 
the property of Lord Strathcona, brought $45,500, and C. P. 
Huntington paid $25,000 for Vibert’s ‘Missionary Story’—always 
the ‘story.’” 
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Adams, Joseph H. Harper’s Machinery Book for 
Boys. Illustrated. 312mo, pp. 372. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.75. 


Bacheller, Irving. The Hand-Made Gentleman. 
12mo, pp. 332. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50, 


In his latest novel, ‘‘The Hand-ifade 
Gentleman,”’ Mr. Bacheller writes of that 
epoch in our national history which saw 
the beginnings of great industrial revolu- 
tions. Altho the story covers the period of 
the Civil War, the main interest centers in 
the more significant battles of peace. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt with his huge schemes 
of railroad consolidation, Andrew Carnegie, 
with his prophetic dreams of the possibili- 
ties of steel, and other lesser captains of in- 
dustry figure in the story. Among these is 
the quaint Mr. Pearl, whose life is so taken 
up with experiments in electricity that he 
can not talk except in electrical figures of 
speech. His shop rules were characteris- 
tic: ‘‘Take your power off the main shaft 
—that means truth. Oil your bearings— 
kindness. Reduce friction as much as 
possible—happiness.”’ 

As to the hand-made gentleman himself, 
it is hard to do him justice. Lacking the 
qualities of a ‘‘ready-made gentleman,” 
he sets resolutely to the task of becoming 
the next best thing, a ‘‘hand-made gentle- 
man.” His rise from a pedler of silver 
polish to a promoter of vast enterprises and 
a political power at Albany is replete with 
interest. A less skilful hand might easily 
have made of the well-meaning but laugh- 
able James Henry McCarthy a somewhat 
grotesque character, but Mr. Bacheller has 
not allowed the humorous aspect of the 
young man to be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of his gentlemanly traits of sincerity 
and honesty. Some of the writer’s own ex- 
periences are woven into the novel. It is 
written in his usual inimitable style. 

Block, Louis James. The World’s Triumph—A 


Play. xr2mo, pp. 165. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25 net. 


Camac, C. N. B. Epoch-making Contributions to 
Medicine, Surgery,and the Allied Sciences. 8vo, pp. 
435. Philadelphia: W. B.SaundersCo. $6.50 net. 


The contributions referred to in the title 
include those of Lord Lister, ‘‘ Antiseptic 
Surgery’’; Harvey, ‘‘Circulation of the 
Blood’’; Leopold Auenbrugger, ‘‘ Percus- 
sion of the Chest’; R. T. H. Laénnec, 
‘Use of the Stethoscope’’; Edward Jenner, 
‘Vaccination against Smallpox’’; Morton, 
Wells, and Warren, ‘‘Anesthesia’’; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ Puerperal Fever.”” The 
original text of these physicians’ disquisi- 
tions is used and the book contains ten 
portraits and biographical notices of great 
interest. The idea of the compilation is a 
good one and the work will interest laymen, 
as well as professionals. The beauty of its 
manufacture adds to the charm of Dr. 
Camac’s publication. 


Chapin, Robert Coit. The Standard of Living 
Among Workingmen’s Families in New York City. 
8vo, pp. 372. New York Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. $2. 


This careful study in social economics 
isa Russell Sage Foundation publication and 
is intended to furnish data for the just al- 
lotment of wages and poor relief. It is en- 
riched with diagrams, a voluminous bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. All social workers 
will recognize in Professor Chapin’s ex- 
haustive treatise a very valuable presen- 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


tation of the subject and will be enabled 
thereby to attain that accurate knowledge 
of the essentials of a ‘‘normal standard of 
living’’ which is fundamentally necessary 
to those who are attempting relief work, or 
interested in improving the conditions of 
city laborers and workers. Coldly scien- 
tific and statistical as the book is, we learn 
that the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society has already adopted its tables as 
the standard in giving relief to those un- 
der its care. The New York weekly Chari- 
ties and the Commons has also taken Pro- 
fessor Chapin’s schedules in estimating the 
demands of the clay-diggers of New Jersey 

















IRVING BACHELLER, 


Whose new story, “ The Hand-Made Gentleman,” 
is reviewed elsewhere. E. Prentiss Bailey, to whom 
the book is dedicated, stands behind Mr. Bacheller 
at his right. 


who struck last winter on the ground that 
they could not live on the wages then paid 


them. 

Clarke, John H. Vital Economy, or, How to Con- 
serve your Strength. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: A 
Wessels Co. 30 cents net. 


Conwentz, H. The Care of Natural Monuments, 
with special reference to Great Britain 'and Germany. 
“ pp. 185. New York: G. P. Putam’s Sons. 

I net. 


The Panama Canal and its 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Cornish, Vaughan. 
Makers. 8vo, pp. 192. 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Vaughan Cornish, a member of the 
Royal Geographical, Geological, and Chemi- 
cal Societies of London, visited the canal 
zone in 1907 and again in 1908. His scien- 
tific knowledge and experience have en- 
abled him to give a concise and complete 
account of the great work now being carried 
on there. It is evident from the text, the 
maps and illustrations, that he enjoyed 
special opportunities for investigating and 
studying the progress of the vast engineer- 
ing enterprise. While there are many 
problems presented to the engineers of a 
temperate climate who undertake a gigantic 
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task like this under tropical conditions, it 
will be found that Mr. Cornish has over- 
looked none of them. He, of course, dwells 
at length on the technical side of the under- 
taking and makes plain to the ordinary 
reader what the engineering difficulties 
were. He also shows the sanitary ques- 
tions that had to be settled before white 
men could work in safety at Panama, not 
to speak of comfort. The obstacles which 
the promoters met with in procuring ade- 
quate labor and skilled direction are fully 
treated, and the work leaves a clear and 
highly satisfactory impression on the mind 
of the reader, who grows to think that he 
now knows all about the Panama Canal. 
The copious illustrations add much to the 
value and attractiveness of the work. 


Curious Case of Lady Purbeck—A Scandal of the 


X VIL. Century. 8vo, pp. 147. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

: Danby, Frank. Sebastian. 12mo, pp. 408. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Davis, Charles Belmont. The Lodger Overhead 
and Others Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 370. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dealey, James Quayle (Ph.D.). The Develop- 
ment of the State—Its Governmental Organization 
and its Activities. 12mio, pp. 343. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.50.. 

Figgis, John Neville (Litt.D.). The Gospel and 
Human Needs—Being the Hulsean Lectures De- 
livered before the University of Cambridge, 1908-09. 
With Additions. 12mo, pp. 193. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


Frias, Alberto Nin. Ensayos de Critica e Historia. 
12mo, pp. 253. Madrid: F. Sempere y Compania. 


Frias, Alberto Nin. 
Montevideo: Tipografia de J. Y. E. Pedralbes. 


El Cristianismo. 12mo, pp. 
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Greene, Homer. A Lincoln Conscript Illus 
trated. 12mo, pp. 281. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 


Grierson, Francis. The Valley of Shadows 
pp. 278. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 


This is a remarkable book, written by a 
remarkable man. His father was an Eng- 
lishman, who became an American citizen, 
settled in Illinois, and helped to elect 
Lincoln. Francis early developed a won- 
derful musical gift, was introduced in the 
early sixties to the social and artistic world 
of Paris by Alexandre Dumas, and became 
the rage of the fashionable circles. A great 
French critic declared ‘‘for the first time 
in the history of music we now have the 
real poet of the piano.”” From music he 
passed into literature. 

The work before us is not a novel, but a 
vivid and fascinating account of scenes and 
episodes in Illinois and Missouri during the 
author’s early life. There are descriptions 
of the backwoods preacher and politician, 
which rival in humor, pathos, and charac- 
ter-drawing the romance of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Buta serious purpose runs through 
the whole of these pictures, 
sermon and speech reports. Mr. Grierson 
speaks of the ante-bellum days in Illinois 
with the deep-seated conviction that the 
power which emanated from ‘‘the silences”’ 
of the prairies originated in the spiritual 
side of life, and the coming of the great 
War of Secession was brought about by the 
words uttered out of those ‘‘silences’’ by 
a host of inspired prophets, preachers, 
heroes, and other workers in the crusade 
against slavery. The ‘‘ Valley of Shadows” 
is the period of trial which preceded the 
issuing of President Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation in 1863, with which the 
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dialogs, 
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old order passed away never to return. 
What that order was on the prairies, with 
their log cabins, vast plains which have 
since then been cut up into farms, or dotted 
with cities, Mr. Grierson describes in style 
scarcely to be rivaled in grace, color, and 
poetic feeling. In the chapter on the de- 
bate between Stephen A. Douglas, Unitec 
States Senator, nicknamed the ‘‘Little 
Giant”? and ‘‘plain Abraham Lincoln, 
nicknamed the ‘Rail-Splitter’’’ there is a 
description of the great abolitionist presi- 
dent which is really as masterly as any- 
thing in Balzac. We venture to predict 
that this portrait will strike the reader’s 
mind as Balzac’s portrait of Dante strikes 
those who study it. More iifelike than any 
statue or painting, this powerful literary 
miniature is likely to be referred to in the 
future as the most authentic extant re- 
flection of Abraham Lincoln’s personality 
“in his habit, as he lived.” 

Griffis, William Elliot. The Story of New Nether- 
land—the Dutch in America. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Boston: Houghton MifflinCo. $1.25 net. 

Henderson, Percy E. A British Officer in the 
Balkans. 8vo, pp. 302. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.50 net 

Major Henderson has published a very 
timely volume in the present work in 
which he relates in a plain and business- 
like fashion his experience in traversing 
certain parts of the Balkans, so recently 
the scene of European political excitement. 
His main route was, however, confined to 
the now Austrian 
Herzegovina. 


Bosnia 
He also explored Dalmatia 
and the highland kingdom of Montenegro. 
He made good use of his camera, and the 
book is enriched with fifty illustrations as 
well as an excellent map. It is simply a 
book of impressions and not of theories, 
political or otherwise. Perhaps it is all the 


provinces of 


more valuable on this account. At any rate 
it is most readable, being both interesting 
and amusing. We feel grateful to the author 
for the pains he has taken in collecting in- 
formation of all kinds with regard to the 
cities, buildings, and national types he met 
with. His account of his visit to Cattarc 
and Cetinje are especially fresh and fas- 
cinating. The blending of Christian and 
Mohammedan civilizations, the costumes, 
markets, and places of worship of this 
strange region, wedged in between a Latin,a 
Teutonic, and a Semitic world, are portrayed 
with directness, simplicity, and picturesque- 
ness, superior, for all practical purposes, to 
the elaboration of Kinglake or the dazzling 
rhetoric of De Amicis. We should add 
that the photographic reproductions show 
traces of artistic feeling and a judicious 
exercise of selection. The book may be 
well taken as a guide book by any traveler 
who intends visiting one of the most fas- 
cinating sections of the European conti- 
nent. 

Hood, John. The Beauty of God. 8vo, pp. 372. 
Baltimore: J. Lanahan. 

Walter Pater wrote his ‘‘Marius the 
Epicurean’’ with the end of showing how 
beautiful was Christian character, Chris- 
tian worship, and Christian ideals in con- 
trast with the shallowness, cruelty, and 
frivolity of paganism in the brilliant Anto- 
nine age. The present treatise is an argu- 
ment for the truth of the Christian religion, 
and the reality of supernaturalism based on 
the beauty which we discern in nature, in 
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the Bible, in preaching, with its advocacy of 
light and love. The author shows wide 
reading, a devout spirit, and a firm adher- 
ence to the traditional dogmas of the 
church. His book can not be read without 
interest and profit. 

King, General Charles. Lanier of the Cavalry; or, 
A Week's Arrest Illustrated 12m0, pp. 241. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 


Kipling, Rudyard. Under the Deodars; The 
Phantom ‘Rickshaw; Wee Willie Winkie. 12mo, 


pp. 344. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Kipling, Rudyard. The Five Nations. 12mo, 
pp. 215. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


$1.40 net. 


Kirkham, Stanton Davis. Mexican Trails—A 
Record of Travel in Mexico, 1904-07, and a Glimpse 
at the Life of the Mexican Indian. Illustrated. 
12mo0, pp. 293. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Klein, Charles. The Music Master. Novelized 
from the Play as Produced by David Belasco. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 341. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 


Kramer, Harold Morton. The Chrysalis. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 419. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 


MacKaye, Percy. The Playhouse and the Play— 
And other Addresses Concerning the Theater and 
Democracy in America. 12mo, pp. 210. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


McCutcheon, George Barr. The Alternative. 
Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 119. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

















ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Author of “ The Biography of a Silver Fox,” etc. 
Marks, Jeannette, and Moody, Julia. Little Busy- 
bodies—The Life of Crickets, Ants, Bees, Beetles, 


and other Busybodies. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 181 
New York: Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 


Mason, Caroline Atwater. The Spell of Italy 
Pp. 400. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 

The statement has been made that every- 
one who goes to Italy purposes to write a 
book and surely the accumulation of Italian 
guide-books has assumed such bewildering 
proportions as to lead one to say once more 
earnestly: ‘‘Of the making of books there 
isnoend.” This prevalent tendency to add 
a word to the already exhaustive literature 
of the sunhy peninsula is not wholly with- 
out excuse when one remembers that Italy 
has something of the siren in her make-up. 
He is a brave traveler who can resist her 
potent charm, a spell that Mrs 
rightly claims is threefold, that of the 
senses, the intellect, and the spirit. It is 
not to be wondered at that a visit to Italy 
has marked an epoch in the life of more than 
one great writer. 

The author of ‘‘The Spell of Italy” ap- 
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proaches her subject from so independent 
a standpoint that her work needs no 
apology. She has the courage to ignore the 
prescribed modes of sight-seeing and to 
enjoy a few things in her own way. Incon- 
sequence we have in the place of the con- 
ventional book of travel with its encyclo- 
pedic catalog of names and dates a volume 
of delightfully fresh and original impres- 
sions. <A pretty Italian story entitled 
“Virtues in Relief’? forms a part of the 
narrative. 

At the beginning of the book there is a 
résumé of the modern history of the country 
that prepares the reader for much that 
follows. Some space is devoted to the 
present democratic young king and _ his 
fairqueen. The history of Italy in general is 
presented in conversational form and several 
broad headings suggested for the grouping 
of facts. In the chapter on Florence, the 
city that has justly earned the name of 
‘The City of Forestieri’’ from its crowds of 
tourists, the writer has a little chat with the 
prospective tourist on practical subjects. 
One chapter is given to the consideration 
of those authors who have been made 
captive by ‘“‘the spell of Italy.” Mrs. 
Mason’s style is always breezy and enter- 
taining and there is not a dull page in the 
volume. The illustrations are profuse. 

Means, David MacGregor. The Methods of 
Taxation. Compared with the Established Princi- 
ples of Justice. t2mo, pp. xi-380. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 


Morse, Margaret. On the Road to Arden. Illus 
trated. 12mo,‘pp. 251. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1 net 


Muir, John. Stickeen. 16mo, pp. 73. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cents net 


Boston: 


Munro, William Bennett. 
European Cities 
Macmillan Co. 


The Government of 
12mo, pp. 409. New York: The 
$2.50 net. 


North, Lawrence. Syrinx. Illustrated. 
pp. 293. New York: Duffield & Co. 


I2mo, 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Mr.Opp. Pp. 326. New York: 
50. 


The Century Co. $r. 

Alice Hegan Rice fully lives up to her 
reputation in this latest character-study, 
‘“Mr. Opp.” It is indeed an interesting and 
vivid picture she has given us of the ridicu- 
lous but pathetic little man of the small 
head and big heart. The author,shows no 
disposition to poke fun at her creation, 
however, and while the humor is delicious, 
it is at the same time suggestive of tears. 
Only an artist could portray with any de- 
gree of success the really heroic traits of the 
editor of ‘‘The Opp Eagle.”’ Born under an 
unlucky star, poor Mr. Opp plays many 
parts without attaining noticeable fame, 
but this does not prevent his greeting every 
new venture as the true outlet for his 
wondertul powers. One after another of 
life’s prizes elude his grasp until there is 
left only the questionable pleasure of ma- 
king his insane sister happy. But Mr 
Opp whistles on to the end of the story, 
‘such a plucky, sturdy, hopeful whistle as 
calls to arms the courage that lies slumber- 
ing in the hearts of men.” 

As to the newspaper that its founder 
fondly dreamed would revolutionize Cove 
City, the story of its rise, decline, and fall 


will probably never be equaled in the an- 

nals of journalism. Its wonderfully con- 

structed editorials are among the best 

things in the book. Mrs. Rice has a happy 

faculty of choosing expressive English and 
(Continued on page 854) 
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Holepr MARK + 


Hosiery 


Office, 1906. 


Hosiery, lacking this mark, is not 





Reg. 0. S. Pat. 











“Holeproof Hosiery” 





Holeproof is Guaranteed 


When you buy six pairs of 
Holeproof Hosiery — the hosiery 
with the trade-mark (shown above) 
stamped on the toe—either for 
men, women.or children—you get 
this guarantee signed in ink by 


all of these hose come to holes, rips 
or tears, or need darning within 6 
months from the day you buy them, 
we will replace them free.’ 

That means absolute freedom 
from all hosiery bother, troubles 


the dealer or by us: ‘Jf any or 


and expense for half a year. 


Soft—Light— Stylish 


All the Latest Summer 


Yet with all this extra wear you get 
soft, light and attractive hose, and at the 
price of common hose which are not 


31 Years’ Experience 


The secret of ‘‘Holeproof’’ wear and 


Colors 


request, or we will ship direct, where we 
have no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of remittance. Tear out this ad asa memo. 





guaranteed—you get the finest hose on 
the market in all the latest Summer 
colors—light and dark tan, navy blue, 
light blue, green, gun metal, flesh color, 
mode, pearl gray, lavender, black, and 
black with white feet. 


Egyptian and Sea Island 
Cotton Yarn 

We buy the best Egyptian and Sea 
Island Cotton yarn at an average price 
of 63c per pound. We pay the top mar- 
ket price for our yarns, no matter how 
it may fluctuate. 

Yet we could buy yarn for as low as 
35c¢ per pound. 

We get the wear by knitting the body 
of the hose with 3-ply yarn, and rein- 
forcing heels and toes to 6-ply. 

Yet the yarn is so soft and pliable that 
you don’t feel the reinforcement. We 
use a special process that insures perma- 
nent shape, fast colors and perfect fit. 


quality cost us 31 years of patient 
experiment. 

Today the demand is enormous— 
18,000 pairs are now being made every 
day in our factory. 

Last year we sold over three million 
pairs. It is this enormous output that 
allows us to sell you this better hosiery at 
the price you’d pay for common hose. 

Isn’t the hosiery that is so popular 
likely to be the best hosiery made? 


For Men, Women and Children 


Try ‘‘Holeproof’’ next time you need 
hosiery. 

It’s the best and the most economical. 

Tell your people about it. Remember, 
it is made—and guaranteed—for men, 
women and children. 


Get the Genuine 


Thegenuine‘‘ Holeproof’’ issoldin your 
town. We’lltell youthe dealers’ names on 








Holeproof Sox--6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light 
weight. Black, black vith white feet, light and dark 
tan, navy blue, pear! gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal and mode. Sizes, to 12. Six pairs of a 
— and weight in a box. All one color or assorted, 
as desire 

soitcleproot Sox (extra light weight) — 

ade gyros tg veh sano Island et 

Holeproof Lu rs, . Finished 
like silk, Extra lig te mo mae > tay light 
and dark tan, pearl gray, a light tae green, 
gun-metal, flesh color and m to 12, 

Holeproof Full- r teera taney gox~6 ppd $3.00. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre- 


—6 pairs, 


Holeproof Stockings—6_ pi ain ; $2.00. Medium 
weight. Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue and navy blue. 

Sizes, 8 to ll. 


wi roof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, 
inished like silk. Extra light 
= tebt. Tan, black, pear! gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to ll. 
Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 
$3.00. Black and tan. pecially? reinforced 
tama heel and toe. Sizes, 
’ Holeproof Stocki fmt! airs, 
$3.00, Black and tan. Specially reinforced 
knee. heel andtoe. Sizes, 5to94%. These Reg.U.S.Pat. 
are the best children’s hose made today. Office, 1906. 








297 Fourth Street, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CoO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Free Book—‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy”’ 


Gre Your Hose Insured ? 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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T 
YesMEn Bei 
Try Our Way FREE 


Give us your honest judgment on 
the Never Fail Perfect Stropper. It 
has cost us $15,000 to perfect it, and 
the money was well spent becauseit has 
revolutionized the shaving problem. 



















You want one if this is true— 
Let US take the risk. 

We know that if we can prove to every 
LITERARY DIGEsT reader who shaves himself— 
or should do so—that the Never Fail will give a keener, finer edge than he ever saw 
before, and will do it in four seconds, he will fight before he gives it up, Just send 
in the coupon below, and the Never Fail will go to you for ten days’ Free Trial— 


charges prepaid. 


Then if you can’t sa 


Turn your daily shaving task into a 
real pleasure. You can’t go on scraping 
painfully at your face with ordinary razor 
edges, and preserve that healthful, well- 
groomed look with which every gentleman 
should begin the day. 


with perfect truth: “Never before 
have I enjoyed such a Shave,” SEND 
THE STROPPER RIGHT BACK. 


The NEVER FAIL Perfect Stropper 
is made for ordinary blades, and every 
form of safety, including the Clauss— 
whether single or double edged, Just tell 
us the style of blade you use—we will 
send the stropper wanted. 






















Every user of safety razors knows that mighty few—if any 
—of his blades are actually fit to use until they are 


stropped. The Never Fail will make every one of them 
good for from 50 to 150 perfect shaves, so it pays 


for itself in money as well as time saved. 


Send no money, but send the coupon today— 


Don’t miss one NEVER FAIL Shave. 


NEVER-FAIL CO. 


1009 Nicholas Building 


Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 











NEVER. 
FAIL CO. 
1009 Nicholas Bldg. 
» VOAO 
Please send, without any 
cost whatever to me, one 
NEVER-FAIL STROPPER for 








Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and universally 


used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Artistic appearance, solidity of 


construction, with latest practical 
improvements, combine to make 
them the leading Sectional Bookcases, 


Rigid economy, acquired by the 


manufacture of a single product in large 
uantities, combined with our modern 


methods of selling directtothe user, enables 
us to offer a superior article at a considerable sav- 


; ing in cost to the purchaser. 

Ps “ON APPROVAL } AY) PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID AND UP 

nd for our latest Catalogue No 23, i which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 

finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, N. ¥. 

anufacturers of Sectionai Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


ff New York vibe mie a Tron Bldg. Chicago Office—Republic Bldz., 209 State St. 











|, 


| r2mo, pp. 171. New York: 


{May 15. 
A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 852) 





the fact that Mr. Opp’s history is remark- 
ably well told will surely add to its popu- 


| larity. 


Rideout, Henry Milner. Dragon’s Blood. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 270. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.20 net. 

Robertson, A. T. (A.M., D.D.). Epochs in the 
Life of Paul—A Study of Development in Paul's 
Career. 12mo, pp. 337. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Saint Mavr, Kate V. The Earth’s Bounty. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 430. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 

Sawyer, H. C. The Matter with Nervousness. 
12mo, pp. 210. San Francisco: Cunningham, 
Curtiss & Welch. 

Schevill, Ferdinand. Siena—The Story of a 
Medieval Commune. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 433. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Scott, W. Major. Aspects of Christian Mysticism. 


P. Dutton & Co. 
$1 net. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. The Biography of a 


| Silver Fox, or Domino Reynard of Goldur Town. 
} Illustrated. 312mo. New 


York: The Century Co 
$1.50. 

The silver fox, the hero of this delightful 
book, was named Domino Reynard of 
Goldur Town. Those of his fur are the 


aristocracy of the fox tribe, and their skins 














FREDERICK A. OBER, 
Author of several recent biographies for young 


people of Spanish explorers in America. 


are prized and worn by the human aristoc- 
racy and nobility of the world. Mr. Seton’s 
silver fox, like the Red Fox of G. D. Roberts, 
is an animal who perhaps owes a great 
deal to the interpretative genius of a sym- 
pathetic biographer, yet we can well imag- 
ine that observers so keen and penetrating 
see more than we ordinary men in observing 
the habits, pranks, tricks, and passionate 
outbreaks of the lower animals. In this 
way we are quite disposed to believe and 
accept this story as a true one. Domino 
was endowed by nature with all her choicest 
gifts to animals, not alone with his sheeny, 
soft, and precious coat, worth more than its 
weight in silver of the mine, but with brains, 
speed, and wind such as made his exploits 
perfectly natural and probable. What his 


adventures and exploits were the reader 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective way to relieve obstinate indigestion, 


) DErvOus Ayspepsia, headache or depression, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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will be well rewarded in discovering by 
the perusal of this well-told story. The 
author is at his best in the narration, which 
le has ennobled by emphasizing the spirit 
of monogamy which ruled the wedded life 
of Domino and Snowyruff. Fanciful? Per- 
haps not so; for, as the author remarks, 
these little animals ‘“‘were not only mates, 
but were friends, for life; for such is the way 
of the noblest hearts, such is the way of 
foxes."". In his hundred clever and sug- | 
gestive illustrations Mr. Seton maintains 
his reputation as not only an artist but a 


Not Only Heat is Necessary—But 


Heat. Plus 
Circulation 






















XPERIENCE with ordinary fur- 





puna ax. sill cite naces has perhaps taught you 

Shaw, ele Marie, and Beckwith, Carmelita. j i 

The Lady of the Dynamos. 12mM0, pp. 310. New to believe that heat will not 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. travel to windward rooms. IT WILL! 

gag Al gc Lg gg We stand ready to prove to you that the Farquhar Sanitary 

ee ere: ivi, eters: Seeeeh, Ante. Furnace will furnish a steady flow of heat to every room in the 

faa Be tdidcGt. twa nouns every hour of the twenty-four—that it will keep the wind- 
Slack, S. B. Early Christianity. 16mo, pp. 93. ward rooms more comfortable than with i 

Chicago. Open Court Publishing Co. ; d h prions a 
accoceiidi ditene. “Wiliminean: Setediin. Shatiidinion Widladion: n an exposed room there is a cold air “blanket” causing a 

tion—A Comprehensive ext Book. Illustrated. H s 

80, pp. 509. Milwaukee: The Young Cuan Ce. back pressure against the current from an ordinary furnace. 

ponend, Georsig Tillman. | Joy-BellscLyrics of There is no outlet for the cold air—the warm air cannot 

Edwin S. Gorham. flow in. 

Se ae eS The Farquhar System draws off this cold air, not only 


mental Lectures Delivered at the University of itti x 
Glasgow, 1908. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 256. New permitting, but by a natural law forcing, an abundant, regular 





York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75 net. flow of warm air through the register. 
Ss ford, Ed d. Atlas of the Chinese Empire. * vr “ ; 
i hw This air is refreshed with pure outside (not cellar) air, 
This superb vclume serves as a com- warmed and sent to the rooms—perfect ventilation. 
Sees Sees Two other features make the Farquhar distinctive ; 


tess made in geographical and topograph- No smoke, no gas, no dust can escape through the one- 


ical science as far as concerns a remote iece welded steel fire-box—welded by a special proces 
and for many years little known region of It absolutely prevents contamination ofair 7 fire aaeonn 
the Far East. The mechanical execution The wonderfully sensitive and positive governor arm— 
of the work is as admirable as its com- built into the Jurnace—automatically controls the fire, 
pleteness. Here we have separate maps py danger from over-heating. Convenient—you 
of the eighteen provinces of China proper end tire once in twenty-four hours. 


E Farquhar Sanitary Furnace and Ventilating System, 
a ft cleanly, warm, balmy air, is as far ahead of steam 
a Spices. and fot water systems as they are ahead of the old Aor 


and Drink Properly. air furnaces. 





on a scale of 1 + 3,000,000, that is, about T" 


GAS FACTORIES 





This is why 50 per cent of our business is in tearing out 
= _ coffee question a lady says: other systems and substituting the 


| 
: that 1 did not know how to get through the 
| 


day. Life was a burden to me. When I 66 oe 
tried to sleep I was miserable by having 
horrible dreams followed by hours of wake- 
fulness. Gas would rise on my stomach 
and I would belch almost continuallly. SANITARY FURNACE 
Then every few weeks 1 would have a long 
siege of sick headaches. I tried a list of} write for booklet “ Sanitation in House Cleaning.” We will 
Medicines and Loa ep without benefit. | aiso te giad to give amy special information you may desire. 
“Finally, I concluded to give up my col- 
fee and tea altogether and use Postum. The/ The Farquhar Furnace Company, Mfrs., 
first Cup was a failure, It was wishy-washy 101 Main Street, Wilmington, onto. 
and I offered to give the remainder of the 
package to anyone who would take it. New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
“T poticed later on in one of the adver- | Columbus, Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanoog 
tisements that Postum should be boiled at. 
least 15 minutes to make it good. I asked 
the cook how she made it and she said ‘Just 
the same asI did tea, being careful not to 
let it steep too long.’ 








“] read the directions and concluded 
Postum had not had a fair trial, so we made 
a new lot and boiled it 15 to 20 minutes. 


That time it came to the table a different } BS: . 
beverage and was so delicious that we have f ‘ The only polish 
heen using it ever since. ; Cee | combining the 
| “My sick headaches left entirely as did AES best properties 
my sleepless nights, and I am now a differ- a a d nf ig 3 j 


| ent woman,” 
| “There's a Reason.’ Read “The Road pastes. 
to Wellville’”’ in pkgs. No Turpentine 
. No Acids 
| Ever read the above )etter? A new one) Ff a aes THER. F. DALLEY C0, Ua, 
appears from time to time. They are genu- bes eA Se pe 0 Blade, NY. Hamilton, Ont. 
ine, true, and full of human interest. { 
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om of action, solid comfort. It's 
you——Wears as if it cost twice 
better quality at any ‘price. 


fe 2 









Makes You Sure 
MEN Spevwesn50¢ 
Boys’ prawen: cach 25 
Union Suits: Men's$1; Boys’ 50c 
All standard styles and 
sizes. Send for new 
illustrated booklet on 
"Coolnesss Comfort and 
Economy." 
CHALMERS 
KNITTING CO. 
| 4 WashingtonStreet 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 












































We want to send this machine to every housekeeper in America 
who uses electricity, that she may prove for herself that it will thor- 
oughly clean any room in a few minutes. All we ask is that you 

send your name and address, 


| The Hoover 


Electric Suction Sweeper 


| does more than any vacuum cleaning system. Unlike all other sys- 
. tems, it is not necessary with the Electric Suction Sweeper to first 
sweep the floor with a broom to remove pins, match sticks, etc., that 
lodge in the pipes and stop them up. Nine-tenths of the work required 
from a cleaning machine is on the floor. There is little need for dust- 
ing when you use the Electric Suction Sweeper—it takes up and holds 
the dust without scattering it about the room. Yet we furnish 
attachments, at small extra cost, that do clean portieres, curtains, 
furniture and bed clothes. The work of spring house-cleaning 
becomes a pleasure with the Electric Suction Sweeper. 

The Electric Suction Sweeper sells for considerably less than 
any good vacuum system, and costs but little more than a good 
range, sewing machine or other household convenience that 
would not give as much satisfaction. 

f you would like to try this machine at our expense—we 
pay express charges and make delivery to your home—send 
name and address today to 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 29, New Berlin, O. 


'47 miles to the inch; and of the four great 
dependencies on the scale of 1 : 7,500,000, 
or nearly 120 miles to the inch. About 
|20 of the more recent surveys, chiefly 
English, but including those made by Ger- 
man and French authorities, have been 
utilized in this compilation. The spell- 
ing of the names has been fixt in accord- 
ance with the British postal atlas. Among 
the prefatory matter is to be found a 
list of all Protestant mission stations, and 
the volume closes with an index of sixteen 
quadruple-columned pages. 

This atlas is a delight to handle, and its 

} usefulness and value will be appreciated 

\not more by those who are interested in 
missions than by political writers, journal- 
ists, and educators. At this period in the 
history of Eastern development this unique 
work comes from the press with especial 
timeliness. 


Stanton, Theodore. A Manual of American Lit- 


erature. Pp. 493. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The fact that the present volume of 


American literature is largely a product of 
Cornell University indicates at once its 
‘high character. It is edited by Mr. Theo- 
dore Stanton in collaboration with mem- 
bers of the faculty. As one of the-famous 
Tauchnitz series, it is further entitled to 
serious consideration. This ‘‘Tauchnitz 
Edition”’ is an outgrowth of the ‘‘Collec- 
tion of British Authors’’ instituted by 
Baron Bernhard Tauchnitz in Leipsic in 
1841. 


” 


For distinctive 
place was given to American men of letters, 
but when once it was recognized that the 
literature on this side of the Atlantic de- 
|served attention, many of our best-known 
authors were duly honored. According to 
| the list given in the present work, the series 
{now includes about sixty American names. 

Tle first two sections of the ‘‘Manual 
of American Literature’ cover the Colonial 
}and Revolutionary Periods and are from 
the pen of the late Moses Coit Tyler. 
Next follows the literature of the nine- 
teenth century under the headings :—The 
Historians; The Novelists; The Poets; 
The Essayists and the Humorists; The 
Orators and the Divines; The Scientists; 
The Periodicals. It will be noted that the 
range of subjects is rather more compre- 
than that usually covered by 
similar works. A particularly new feature 
is a study of American periodicals. The 
writer of this chapter explains that the 
addition of such a subject is most pertinent, 
inasmuch as our best literature orginally 
appeared in periodicals and the develop- 
ment of our taste has been guided in large 
measure by critical journals. Altogether, 


many years no 





hensive 


this volume shows painstaking, con- 
scientious effort and accurate literary 
judgment. It will prove of inestimable 


benefit in the class-room, altho its value 
ought not to be limited to its use as a text- 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed YEAST 








HAS NO EQUAL 
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Stephen, Leslie. The Playground of Europe. | 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Stowe, A. Monroe. English Grammar Schools in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 8vo, pp. 200. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Strindberg, August. Translated by Ziegler, 
Francis J. Swanwhite—A Fairy Drama. 12mo, 
pp 107. Philadelphia: Brown Bros. $1 net. 


Tolman, William H. Social Engineering. 8vo, 
pp. 384. New York: McGraw viamer aie as 


The term ‘‘social engineering’’ is ap- 
plied by the author to include all methods 
by which the relations between the em- 
ployer and the ernployee, between labor and 
capital, may be improved. The complain- 
ing party in such relations has generally 
been the employee and this work is largely 
taken up with the treatment of his case 
and suggestions as to the betterment of his 
conditions. The book is written in a strictly 
scientific method and deals with facts, 
figures, and actualities. Thus we find 
chapters on museums of safety, 7.e., of 
sanitary devices and safety appliances for 
running machinery; on social insurance, 
pensions, cooperation, profit-sharing, hous- 
ing, recreation, and affiliated subjects. The | 
editor styles the efforts of himself and his| 
crllaborators ‘‘welfare work’’; and so in-| 
deed it is, and Andrew Carnegie well says, 
in his introduction to the volume, that by 
the perusal of it ‘the hearts of those will be | 
touched who have the welfare of their fel- | 
lows at heart, and the heads of those will 
be convinced who wish the condition of 
the laboring peopleimproved. .. . Itis by 
the efforts of individual firms that the 
right solution of the nroblem will be fur- 
nished, and not through Socialism, which 
can only talk speculatively, while individ- 
uals can work practically, curing evils 
that Socialists point out.” 


Vance, Louis Joseph. The Bronze Bell. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 361. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

Whitaker, Herman. The Planter—A Novel. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 535. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Williams, Jesse Lynch. Mr. Cleveland—A Per- 
sonal Impression. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 74. 





[MENTOR 











New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents net 





NOT DRUGS 
Food did it. 





After using laxative and cathartic medi- 
cines from childhood a case of chronic and 
apparently incurable constipation yielded to 


the scientific food, Grape-Nuts, in a few days. | 


‘“‘From early childhood I ‘suffered with 
such terrible constipation that 1 had to use 
laxatives continuously, going from one drug 


to another and suffering more or less all | 


the time. 


‘‘A prominent physician whom I consulted | 


told me the muscles of the digestive cree 
were partially paralyzed and could not 
form their work without help of some udnd, 
so I have tried at different times about every 
laxative and cathartic known, but found no 
help that was at all permanent. I had fin- 
ally become discouraged and had given my 
case up as hopeless when I began to use the 
pre-digested food, ees -Nuts. 

“Although I had not expected this food 
to help my trouble, to my great surprise 
Grape-Nuts digested immediately from the 
first and in a few days I was convinced that 
this was just what my system needed. 

“The bowels performed their functions 
regularly andI am now completely and 
permanently cured of this awful trouble. 

“Truly the power of scientific food must 
be unlimited.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’”’ in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true and full of human interest. 





Comfort Union Suits 





Knit on Spring Needle Machines 
Mentor Suits give a new kind 
of underwear comfort—no 
drawers to slip down or to 
show above the trousers when 
the vest is left off, no shirt to 
crawl up, no double thickness about the 
waist. Fit like a second skin. Very elastic. 
So in sympathy with every line and move- 
ment of the body that you don’t know they 
areon. Allow perfect freedom of motion, 
Being knitted and very porous, they don’t be- 
come soggy with perspiration, but absorb 
the moisture and keep the skin dry and cool. 
The garment pictured is one of the most popular. 
Madeof pure Silkateen,in white, blue, flesh or natural, 
Knee length, short sleeves, like picture, or short 
sleeves, 4 34 length; or in long sleeves, ankle length; 


or in athletic style (short legs, no sleeves); $3.50 per 
suit at any good haberdasher’s. Mentor Suits are also 
made in a wide range of fabrics to suit all tastes, 
No. 5103— 
No: 8303—Genuine Liste, white, tlesis, blue, wocra $3'S0 
_ 5403—Lisle Mesh, whiteorecru = 

No. 5503—Pure Silkateen, white, blue, flesh or 


natural 3.50 
No, 6003—Summer Merino, white or natural . 4.00 
Ne. 6103— Australian Wool, white - = « 6.00 
—Silk and Wool, white - = - e 7.00 
Ne: $303 SK and Lisle, white - 6.00 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
of these fabrics, and our very novel book on Union Suits, a 
MENTOR SUITS ARE SOLD BY x 
A. Raymond & Co. and Browning King & Co., New York; Louis Everett & oy 
Co., Washington; Beckers’ (four stores) Philadelphia; W. B. Davis Co., YY, ry 


Cleveland; The Famous, St. Louis; Stumpf & Langhoff, Milwaukee; ry 
Gano-Downes Co., Denver; Geo. N, Mullett & Co., Salt Lake; Broadway 
Dept. Store, Los Angeles; Ben Selling, Portland, Oregon; Ely Meyer _ 2 Manton 


& M. C. Simon (Lon. Gaskell, Mgr.), Kansas City and hy ee ery 


Good Stores Everywhere ry 100 Maple St., 

If your dealer hasn’t Mentor, write us. Order a suit of © / Mentor, Ohio. 

Mentor Comfort Underwear to-day and be prepared for genu- ey T'd like your novel 

ine underwear comfort when the warm days come. union suit book and 
or ‘samples of fabrics. 


Mentor Knitting Mills, 100Maptest., Mentor, Ohio. © Name 
we Ldiiveie b.enaepigneuves.cce 











VER NEED DUPLICATES 


of rherdgees Letters, pH a Lists, Bills, In- T 
us Gip Fa, voices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, any- 
De oy hicat ot Se thing? Then take advantage of our offer 
of ten days’ trial without deposit, 

Daus’ Improved Tip Topis the sim- 
plest and quickest method of duph- 
cating. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten 


oral “Comple iain)" § Q eam SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST CO. 30 
( $5.00 | terpenes SALT LAKE CIT 


RAPAAARANAUONUGUCUURAUNUNUNUUUONONNOONC OU « 


HE Certificates 4 of Deposit iieuad j 
by this institution are guaranteed 
by our capital and surplus amount- 























ing to $350,000.00. Interest payable 
monthly, quarterly or semi- annually. 


Please write for booklet “F.” 





The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bidg., Il John Bt, New 00 


IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE 








Straight or 


urve 
Stems Coustant Re-orders with Unsolicited Testimonials Warrant our Assertion that this 
pen Radical Departure in Pipe Constraction Marks a New Epoch in the use of Tobacco. 
ch 





TWO GRADES: Style X $1.00. 














ito Style XX, Sterling Silver— The For the 

best mounted in leather B.P.0O.E. L.P.O.E. 
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A REVELATION TO SMOKERS 
Severest tests Prove new Principle Correct, Draft and fire below, tobacco 
above, kept dry and sweet by the rising heat, Perfect combustion un nter- 
rupted by saliva ——— nic mayen ps Antiseptic wick in Cartridge shell ab- 
soros all saliva and moist ctional cut:. Smoke sweet and clean 
enough to inhale. CIGARETTE “SMOKERS by 
the hundred are being converted to this pipe’s use, 
A neat, complete Pocket Companion where it can 
be placed (lighted) with absolute safety without 
the spilling of tire or ashes Par-exeellenee for 
house, office or s reet, short or long smokes, For 
anyone wishing the very best that money will buy. 
Mailed postpaid with 1 dezen antiseptic car- 
tridges upon receipt of prive. 


WIZARD PATENT DEVELOPING CO., Inc. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 135 N. West 31st St., New York 
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An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be 
well planned—everything 
apparently handy—yet if 
there is not a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove in it, the 
one greatest convenience 
of all is lacking. 





The ‘‘New Perfection” 
is ahome and family stove 
—big enough and power- 
ful enough to do all you’d 
ever ask a cooking-stove 
to do, and, best of all, it 
doesits work withoutover- 
heating the kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is 
the most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable 
to summer comfort. 

Three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


r is the most perfect all-round 
The Rayo : AMP home light. Has large font, 








best and latest center draft 

burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothing 

complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If aot 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Final Mystery at Eleusis 
By Henry NEWBOLT 


[This myth is believed to have come from Egypt to 
Greece, and there to have formed part of the doc- 
trine communicated to the initiated at the Eleusin 
ian Mysteries. If this be so, it is important as a 
source to which may be traced certain aspects of 
the modern belief in the persistence of personality 
after death, and of the assurance felt by most relig- 
ious thinkers that the individual soul, tho merged 
in the Universal, will not lose the memory or the 
affections of its earthly life—H. N.] 


Hear now, O Soul, the last command of all— 
When thou hast left thine every mortal mark, 
And by the road that lies beyond recall 
Won through the desert of the burning dark, 
Thou shalt behold within a garden bright 
A well, beside a cypress ivory-white. 


Still is that well, and in its waters cool 
White, white and windless sleeps that cypress-tree; 
Who drinks but once from out her shadowy pool 
Shall thirst no more to all eternity. 
Forgetting all, by all forgotten clean, 
His soul shall be with that which hath not been. 


But thou, tho thou be trembling with thy dread, 
And parched with thy desire more fierce than flame, 

Think on the stream wherefrom thy life was fed, 
And that diviner fountain whence it came. 

Turn thee and cry—behold it is not far— 

Unto the hills where living waters are. 


‘‘Lord, tho I lived on Earth, the child of Earth, 
Yet was I fathered by the starry sky: 

Thou knowest I came not of the shadows’ birth, 
Let me not die the death that shadows die. 

Give me to drink of the sweet spring that leaps 

From Memory’s fount, wherein no cypress sleeps.” 


Then shalt thou drink, O Soul, and therewith slake 
The immortal longing of thy mortal thirst; 
So of thy Father’s life shalt thou partake, 
And be forever that thou wert at first. 
Lost in remembered loves, yet thou more thou 
With them shalt reign in never-ending Now. 
—The Spectator (London). 








Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 525 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 
‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 
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The Poets 
By WILFRED FuNK 


Hushed in the softened evening light they stand 
Along the shelves—my books—-their gracious forms 
Scarce visible in the after-glow that warms 

The sun-set room into a fairy-land. 


And yet I feel their presence, and there throng 
Into my mind the anguish and the joys, 
The fatal Helens and the fallen Troys 
That made their music and their golden song. 
—Nassau Literary Magazine 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(Ob. April 10, 19009) 
By CovuLtson KERNAHAN 


Had some old Pagan slept a thousand years, 

To wake to-day, and stretching to the stars 
Gaunt arms of longing, called on Venus, Mars. 

Juno and Jove, Apollo and his peers; 

And heard, for answer, echoing from the spheres 
“Thy gods are gone: the gods of old are dead. 
It is by Christ thou shalt be comforted, 

The pitying God who wipes away all tears." 


Such answer had there come, deaf ears, in scorn 
Had turned the Pagan, and deaf ears turn we 
To other voices, on this April morn, 
Since he who sang the sunrise and the sea 
Shall sing no more. Deaf are we and forlorn. 
The gods are dead, and dead is Poetry. 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 
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PRUDENTIAL 
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STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





Liabilities, - - 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


The Prudential 


A Great Life Insurance Company 


174 Million Dollars 
155 Million Dollars 


Insurance in Force, 1 Billion 400 Million Dollars on 


74 Million Policies. 











Total Payments to Policy Holders 


Since Organization, Plus Amount Held at Interest to their Credit 


313 Million Dollars 








Total Number of Claims Paid, 1,180,000 


Life Insurance in The Prudential is issued at Low Cost. Send us 
your Age and we will tell you just what it costs. Address Dept. 77. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


PRESIDENT TAFT BETWEEN SMILES 
INTIMATE glimpses of the new President at work 
forms an interesting contrast to former sketches of 
Mr. 
Beecher Stowe, who had the opportunity to observe 
Mr. Taft on one of his reception days in the cabinet 


Roosevelt’s work-a-day methods. Lyman 


room, describes part of his experience in The Circle 
(May). After a long wait, the head doorkeeper re- 
quested the visitors to form in line preparatory to 


the President’s appearance. We read further: 


At one o’clock the sliding doors rolled back and the 
great man stept forth. Every one rose and a thrill 
went round the room. The President smiled, and 
every one smiled back. It is safe to say that the 
President’s smile is more infectious than that of any 
other member of the Optimists’ Club of America. It is 
a big, wholesouled smile, altogether irresistible. It is 
surprizing how little Mr. Taft’s photographs prepare 
one for the man himself. Altho weighing over three 
hundred pounds he does not look like afat man. While 
he is good-natured and jovial, those terms give an 
entirely false idea of him. The impression of strength 
and keenness is much more dominant than these 
characteristics. He has aclear, ruddy complexion and 
a face that is not too heavy to be handsome. 

Unlike most men, the nearer you come to him the 
better he looks. His eyes are his most remarkable 
feature. Were he insignificant in every other respect 
his eyes would mark him as no ordinary man. They 
are a red brown in shade, with curiously slanted lids, 
and they indicate kindness, shrewdness, inflexible 
determination. Their expression is constantly chan- 
ging with lightning-like rapidity from mirthfulness 
to intense seriousness. There is disaster ahead of the 
individual who mistakes this big, smiling man’s good 
nature for easygoingness. 

One thing Mr. Taft’s smile does is to banish em- 
barrassment. 

In spite of our vaunted equality and ‘I’m as good 
as you” assertion, the ordinary unofficial, undistin- 


guished American citizen is rather nervous when he 
meets the president of the United States. The way 
Mr. Taft dispels this embarrassment with a glance 
and a smile is one of his small achievements, which 
must loom large in the aggregate. The smile is 
genuine, because the man back of it is genuine. 

The Boston newspaper man was the first with an ax 
to grind. He came in behalf of some office-seeker or 
office-holder. He said in conclusion: ‘‘ Mr. President. 
we simply want you to give Mr. —— a square deal.” 

The President replied (I do not pretend nor de- 
sire to quote him verbatim either here or later): “I 
shall give Mr. —— a square deal. A square deal for 
him and for every one else concerned. When I say a 
square deal I mean a square deal. I do not meana 
figure of speech. I tell you frankly that from what 
I know of this case I do not like the look of it.” 
And he looked at the journalist with a sternness 
which made him precipitately seek cover in his second 
item of business, which related to some kind of a 
prison-reform movement. After listening to him in- 
tently (Mr. Taft is a marvelous listener) the President 
said: “‘ approve of your aims, of course. As to your 
methods I can not express an opinion until I know 
more fully what they are. Put your plan on paper 
and send it to me. I shall not shade my opinions to 
suit the predilections of amateur reformers. Amateur 
reformers are too apt to get up a cult and then pro- 
nounce everything wicked that does not conform to 
their cult.” 


The next visitors to wait upon the President were 


a delegation of negroes: 


They represented some organization to promote 
the industrial progress of their race in this country. 
Their chairman was an enormous negro with an ex- 
pansive white waistcoat, a long and voluminous frock 
coat, a silk hat, and a gold-headed cane of massive 
proportions. Their spokesman was a small, slight 
negro, who looked scarcely over twenty. Probably 
his class-day oration was not a distant memory. 
After the seven delegates had been introduced the 
young orator stept forward and began to read in a 
well-modulated voice a typewritten memorial. The 
scene was striking. The great President, standing 

















In buying a 
Hammock 


or hammock-couch 
look for the name 


PATTERSON 


“*Patterson’’ stands 
for guality and 
value, and a guar- 
antee to both you 
and your dealer of 
strength, safety, 
style and lasting 
satisfaction. That 
is why we say— 

“If it’s made by Patterson you take no chances” 





The Patterson Hammock-Couch can be used 


with or without a mattress. Has pocket attached. 
Valance can be tied up to form a back rest or wind 
shield, making it the only complete couch. With 
both sides tied up you have a cosy nest for baby. 
There is safety in Patterson Hammocks. 

Ask the dealer for Patterson Guaranteed Ham- 
mocks and Couches. Don’t take a substitute. If 
he can’t show the PATTERSON, with the name on, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
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To enjoy the full flavor of mint, to appre- 
ciate all its subtle delicacy, try a box of 
U-All-No After Dinner Mint. 

Made by a new process which develops its 
mellow smoothness and healthful goodness to 
a degree never before equaledin acream mint. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers,confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents. 
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just back of his cabinet chair, as erect and motionless 
as a general reviewing troops; the slight negro youth 
standing some eight feet in front of him, reading the 
well-written if somewhat flowery address. The other 
delegates standing in a semicircle with bowed heads, 
evidently deeply moved by the portentousness of the 
drama in which they were taking part. The memorial 
called to the President's attention the industrial ‘prog- 
ress of the race since slavery, thanked him for his 
friendly mention of them in various of his speeches, 
particularly his reference to them as ‘‘ American 


| citizens,’’ humbly requested that he consider the ad- 


visability of recommending to Congress the appropri- 
ating of funds for the industrial education of their 
race, and concluding with a reference to a book on 
the industrial history of their race in this country, 
a copy of which they wished to present to him. As 
soon as the young spokesman finished reading, the 
chairman, with a ceremonious bow, handed the book 
to the President. He took it and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I thank you for this book. I shall read it with in- 
terest.’ This was one of the rare occasions on which 
the President did not so much as smile. I woncered 
if there came to his mind, as there did to mine, the 
Dred Scott decision of some fifty years before—the 
verdict which decreed that negroes were not persons. 
It is certainly a far cry from being pronounced chat 
tels by the Supreme Court to being addrest as 
gentlemen by the Chief Mayistrate. 


At 3.45 the President was back in his private office 
and ready for lunch. The writer describes it thus: 


It consisted of one large red apple, one large green 
apple, ania glass of water. This is all the lunch 
the President ever takes and frequently he omits even 
this. This has been Mr. Taft’s habit for many years. 
He would delight the heart of the gentleman who is 
alleged to have written a two-volume book on the ad- 
vantages of eating only two mealsa day.. An apple- 
donor recently wrote: 

** Dear Mr. President— You must have eaten by now 
enough of those apples I sent you (date) by prepaid 
express to know what you think of them. Would you 
be so kind as to personally write me your opinion of 
them?” 

But the heartless Mr. Carpenter allowed the Presi- 
dent to munch away on the apples without knowledge 
that the donor was anxiously awaiting the presidential 
verdict. Lest this statement should cause hard feel 
ing against the President among fruit-growers I will 
qualify it by admitting that ] have no certain know!- 
edge that he was eating the donor’s apples at all. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in sign- 
ing well-nigh innumerable documents, dictating 
letters, and conferring with three members of the 
cabinet. 


HOW WE HAD THE EARTHQUAKE NEWS 
FIRST 

ATYPICAL story of a newspaper man’s grit and diplo- 
macy is now being told in connection vith the Sicilian 
earthquake. When Italy and the rest of Europe 
were groping madly for the first details of the disaster, 
people in the United States had read a complete ac- 
count of the affair. The Associated Press had “‘ beat”’ 
the world on the thrilling story. The man responsible 
for this international ‘‘steal’’ was Salvatore Cortesi, 
in charge of the Association's bureau in Rome. Cor- 
tesi rose from a bed where he lay sick with scarlet 


fever to take personal charge. A writer in the New 
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York Evening Post tells the rest of the story as 
follows: 





Cortesi was told that he couldn’t get out of bed 


for three weeks. | 


His assistants, fearing information 
of the important news event would shock him into a | 
dangerous relapse, made every effort to keep word of 
it from him. The sixth sense, that old-time news- 
paper men have, told him that something important 
was transpiring. He eluded his physicians, got to the 
office, frightening the staff by his startling physical | 
appearance, and went to work. 

He already had some important news triumphs to 
his credit, not the least of which was his announce- 
ment to the United States that Pope Leo XIII. was 
dead before Europe and Italy had heard about it. He | 
also had distinguished himself at the Algeciras con- | 
vention and The Hague. | 

The sick chief rolled his sleeves up over his thin, 
fever-scarred arms, and organized hiscampaign. An | 
emergency corps was perfected and sent out, and the 
windrows of messages that piled in from the south | 
during the succeeding days were done into English, | 
corrected, edited, and tossed to the cable transmitters. | 
This getting off the messages was not easy. The | 
government had reserved all of the wires for its own | 
use. 

With a diplomacy that would have distinguished an 
ambassador at the Court of St. James, he impressed 
upon those in authority the advantage of getting the 
details of desolation to those points from which succor 
might be expected. He found an able assistant in this 
connection in American Ambassador Griscom, who 
realized the important part the press was playing. | 
The needed wires were obtained. 

As a result, the Associated Press, beginning on 
December 28, was able to give a connected running | 
story of the great disaster which robbed the globe of 
200,090 inhabitants. The first word of trouble was 
from Monteleone, Calabria, followed shortly by cable- | 
grams from Cantanzaro and other places in Calabria. | 
None of these gave an inkling of the immensity of the | 
disaster, but, pieced together, they indicated that | 
there had been another earthquake in or about the | 
‘heel of the boot.” | 

The dispatch that first hinted at the size of the dis- | 
aster was from Catania, and told of a tidal wave | 
which had injured three vessels. Reference to the | 
shipping registers showed that the vessels were of large 
tonnage. 








To the trained minds in the cableroom, the | 
wave spelled death and destruction on shore. | 

Cortesi at Rome took hold of a situation as follows: 
His correspondent at Messina was dead in the ruins of 
his house. Communication by telegraph, cable, rail, 
and sea with the zone of disaster was cut off. Refu- 
g:es had not yet reached the surrounding towns. His 
* flying squadron” was on its way, but still far from 
the story. 

There was nothing to do but to pick up the dis- 
connected bits of rumored horror and deduct the facts. 
Mr. Cortesi, with New York ever in his mind, hurried 
story after story to the cables, sowing the seed from 
which grew the organized American relief which 
came so quickly that the old world was astounded. 
Washington and the Red Cross promptly responded 
and funds began to flow into Rome. Americans in the 
earthquake zone were determined, and the Scorpion 
at Constantinople was located as the nearest United 
Mtates war vessel to the disaster. 

Howard Thompson, chief of the Paris bureau, was 
ordered to Cortesi’s assistance, but meanwhile the 
latter had had a great stroke of luck. Kellogg Dur- 
land, an American newspaper man, happened to be 
in Rome at the time. Cortesi promptly engaged him 
and sent him to Messina. 

Durland started out with Guido Pardo, an Italian 
correspondent with whom he had worked and bunked 
in the Greek war, the Russian-Japanese war, and the 
Russian revolution. Pardo was to act as colleague 
and interpreter. The two took the first train out from 
Rome to Naples. The cars were occupied exclusively 
by army officers and correspondents, all chattering out 
their surmises. 

When the train stopt at Naples there was a mad 
dash for cabs, carriages, and conveyances to the water 
front. Like the front of a tidal wave the officers and 
newspaper men swept across the city. Arrived at 
the dock Durland learned that no one could get on the 
Italian ships, all of which had been commissioned by 
the government, without a passport. He was 
stumped. 

Pardo, by chance, heard some one in the street say | 
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that there was a German ship in the harbor about to | 
sail for Messina. They hastily rowed out to the only 

ship bearing a German flag. Was the captain about 
to sail for Messina? He was. Would he take the 
American correspondent and his friend? He would. 
In forty minutes they were off, while a mob of Italian 
and French correspondents, all with their passports 
carefully buttoned in their coats, bit their lips and 
hoped the government would soon move a ship. 

Durland and Pardo reached Messina twenty-four 
hours before any other correspondents. They stum- 
bled about in the ruins of the city under the cloud of 
dark volcanic dust and learned for the first time the 
extent of the disaster, and then engaged in a wild hunt 
fora wire. They found one a mile from the city on the 
railway to Palermo. Here the first news dispatch 
from the vicinity of Messina was filed. 

The telegraph wire was simply a tapped wire run 
down into a freight car. But the first message that 
reached Rome was filed by Durland the next morning 
at Catania, which he reached after an eleven-hour 
train ride in a car filled with wounded and dying. 
During the day he hastened back to Messina. 

The journalists from Naples arrived the next 
morning. They all decided to return to Naples at 
once to write their ‘‘impressions.’’ Their vessel was 
still in the harbor at nightfall. They were still there 
at breakfast time the next day. Pardo had forwarded 

a report from Catania twenty-four hours before, so | 
that Durland did not share the frenzy of the picked | 
European journalists. Pardo gained passage on a 
French torpedo boat and forwarded another bundle | 
of telegrams from a point outside of Reggio. 

The two Associated Press men remained in Messina | 
a fortnight, with the exception of a day or two spent in | 
a trip to Naples and Rome, tramping miles over the 
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BURROUAR we ‘aill ronen whoo {| 


This labe) Reg. U.S Pat.Of. air. All Burrojaps leathers 
DOO) DEALERS SELL THEM, (F TOCRS DOES NOT, 
WE WILL SUPPLY YoU—IT’S EASY T0 DO 80 

Send for our FREE CATALOG IN COLORS 


BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 


21 Field Stree Brockton, Mass. 
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Tuins, now sleeping in wet clothing on the quay, 











STAND CLOSED ~ 
Restful—like a Bed 
Healthful—keeps you Out-Doors 


Cool—like a Hammock 


An Ideal Place for Reading and Lounging, Children’s 
nap or Baby’s sleep — Family Headquarters for 
Summer Comfort, Open Air Repose and Sociability. 


NARRAGANSETT 
Swinging Couch Hammock 


The Patent Folding Movable Stand permits use of 

am mmock anywhere desired—porch, lawn or under trees. 

Won't mpi Out, can % sag, instantly adjustable, arp a 
lifetime. m for two to lie—four to sit—2% x 6 feet. 
Handy end pockets for books and papers. 

Reversible tufted and buttoned potion. added both 
sides, in red or green denim. eet on strong 
wooden frame on highest grade gineton springs fast- 
ened to steel head and foot plates riveted to frame. 
Hammocks from our own exclusive fabrics in striped 
effects of green and white, red and white, khaki and red 
duck, also in solid white and solid khaki. puspendpe by 
best quality braided rope attached at eight points. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT AS REPRESENTED 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you s 
hammock direct, charges prepaid. Write for Bookle: 


D W.SHOVER & CO., Dept.D, 394 Broadway, New Vork 


Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks 





getting an occasional night on a German, French, or 
English war vessel, but constantly sending out the 
precious messages which enabled the organization to 
triumph continually over the flower of old-world 
journalism. | 


KOW BUCHANAN LEFT THE WHITE HOUSE 





A pathetic reminiscence of President Renee | 
was told by the late Senator Allison in a handful ot his | 
: : . Rana | 
recollections which were put down by a magazine 


writer some time before the Senator’s death. To 


“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLAC 


L- 
MOTOR BUGGY ‘ j 
Built for country roads, hills and % 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cool: 
chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed Bto 


25m. r.—30 mileson 1 gal. ofgasoline. Highest 
quality finish, workmanship auctimnatecs Is. “Abe 


lutely safe and reliable, Write for Book No, A: 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., ae i, 












quote from the Review of Reviews (May): 

*‘I did not know President Buchanan personally,” 
said Senator Allison, ‘but I saw him at the time of 
Lincoln's first inauguration. I remember particularly 
his departure. He was driving to the Baltimore and 





\ 


| Ohio station with his bags piled upon the driver's seat. 


It was an old, white, haggard face that peered out of 
the window, and no one gave it a friendly greeting. 
There was no escort and seemingly no regret at his 
departure from the capital where he had been Chief 
Magistrate. There may have been some person in the 
carriage with him, but apparently he was alone. Ii 
was a pathetic picture of the sad closing of a - ireer 
Buchanan had struggled twenty years for the sed 
dency, and was an old man when finally elected 

was constantly over a political volcano while in a 
| White House. Pledges and promises of twenty years | 
| were brought to him ‘or redemption, and there were | 
not places for one-fourth of those who presented their | 


baka promissory notes. His term closed with a 
4 nation, and his own party disrupted, and him 
| 


self blamed for conditions absolutely beyond his 
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IMMEDIATE) 

HORSE POWER COMPLETE 8 

6: 283 Cylinders. 3te 90 Worse = = DELIVERY. 
for color catal 


Price —$60 2 nd upwards. rite og 

titul color print of yacht Grayling---fastest crulsing motor 7 boat vat of f it 
length and beam in the world---most complete marine jog ever 
published. GRAY MOTOR CO., 8 Leib St., Detroit, Mich, 














THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 
If you travel, Gare os Waterproofed Linen 


‘ Collars an They ‘ carrying space’ 
in the grip, * ‘stop-overs’’ for delayed oe, 
7 
and make you comfortable. You know yout cole | 
lar is in shape always, and clean— or that you can 
make it white as new in a minute with a damp 


cloth, Never wiltor fray. Thesame collar you 
have always worn only waterproofed, A)) styles 
and sizes. If you don’t travel, wear LITHOLIN 
just the same, and save expense 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. Avoid ar a 
If not at your dealer’s, send, giving 
shyles, size, how WUUY.AIt remittance, 
and we will mail, postpaid. Styles 

let on request 
TH HE FIBERLOID COMPAN 


Dept. 3 TWaverly Place New York 
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control. At this distance, and in the light of knowledge 
and experience, the picture of Buchanan on that 
March day in 1861 looks more pitiful to me than it 
then seemed.” 


HOW SINGERS OBTAIN GOLDEN NOTES 


THOsE of us who have had the opportunity to hear 
the stars of the opera will enjoy a novel picture of 
these personalities which is sketched by George 


Middleton in the May Bookman. ‘Top Notes and 


Bank Notes” is his caption, and he goes on to prove 
that usually those who have the first are well able, 


despite temperamental eccentricities, to obtain the 


second. The writer tells Jenny Lind’s story thus: 


Chance discovered Jenny Lind’s voice; as is not 
generally known, she was a successful child actress. 
Her real future, however, was marked out for her 
from the first song interpolated by accident in a play. 
She was soon cast in operatic rdles, and at the Royal 
Theater, Stockholm, in 1840, for sixty-nine per- 
formances received about one hundred pounds a 
year. In 1841, she studied with Signor Garcia, a 
brother of Malibran, and it is instructive to note she 
paid twenty francs an hour. In 1844, she refused an 
annual salary of about one thousand pounds, ‘with 
benefits,’ to stay permanently in Germany. She 
knew her voice belonged to the world. She sang five 
times in Vienna (1846) for fifty pounds a performance 
with extra benefit. It was in 1847 she made her 
second contract to appear in London, the first one with 
Bunn having caused her endless legal complications. 

The Lumley contract was substantially as follows: 

1. An honorarium of one hundred and twenty 
thousand francs for the season, reckoned from April 
14 to August 20, 1847. 

2. A furnished house, a carriage, and a pair of horses 
free of charge, for the season. 

3. Afurther sum of twenty thousand francs, if Mlle. 
Lind wished to spend a month in Italy before her de- 
but, for the purpose of studying the language or for 
Test. 

4. Liberty to cancel the.engagement if, after her 
first appearance, she felt dissatisfied at the measure of 
its success and wished to discontinue her perform- 
ances. 

5. Mile. Lind was not to sing at concerts, public 
or private, for her own emolument. 

In 1846, the now famous diva refused an unparal- 
leled offer from the Czar to sing five months at St. 
Petersburg for a salary of fifty-six thousand francs 
per month, a sum equaling eleven thousand pounds. 
It was her appearance in this country under P. T. 
Barnum’s management, however, which brought 
Jenny Lind’s name near to us, She was toreceive one 
thousand dollars a performance and all expenses for 
one hundred and fifty concerts to be given within one 
year. This was eventually changed, so that she 
received a half share of the profits whenever the re- 
ceipts were above five thousand five hundred dollars. 
As the returns sometimes equalled fifteen thousand 
dollars, her share on the first six concerts alone was 
thirty thousand dollars. Incidentally it is recorded | 
she gave away that sum in New York for charities. 
At the expiration of her contract with Barnum, she 
sang forty additional recitals on her own speculation. 


She appeared little after this and lived a retired life 
for nearly forty years. 


Adelina Patti was even a greater financial genius 
than Jenny Lind. 


possible sum he could by any possibility contrive to 


” 


pay.’ -We read further: 


The niusical miracle was the spoiled darling of her 
day, and she never failed to obtain exactly what she 
wanted. She was first engaged in London, in 1861, 
by Mapleson, to sing four nights ‘on approval,” and. 
in case of success, to obtain forty pounds a week. 
This contract was not fulfilled, however, for being hard 
prest financially, she had borrowed fifty pounds 
from a rival manager, and her receipt proved practi- 
cally a contract. This was the beginning of a career 
SO dazzling That its successive steps are simply a series 
of increasing banknotes. 


fice. 


A few statements wil) suf- 


The writer quotes Colonel Maple- } 
son as saying that ‘no one ever approached Patti in | 


the art of obtaining from a manager the greatest 


In 1872 she obtained in London two hundred i 


ac a Week Does Washing! 


We Prove it at OUR EXPENSE © 







Forget all you know about washing-machines—for there never 
was one like this. It’s the 1900 MOTOR WASHER —aédsolutely 
self-working! It does it all, It does it right, It does it for 2 cents 
aweek, And does it so guick that it shortens the time to MINUTES 
instead of HOURS. 


Washes in Six Minutes! 


We mean it. Seeing is believing! It seldom takes longer 
than wo minutes. ever longer than six/ And the clock will 
verify our claim. You can read or sew or play with the baby 
while the machine is doing the washing. 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
Self-Working Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. No crank to 
turn—no handle. The Wringer works itself, just as the Washer 
does. Cog wheels cased in steel to prevent danger of soiling 
clothes or mashing the fingers. 

The Wringer comes FREE with every 1900 Motor Washer. 





1900 Electric Motor Washer 
Can be connected with any ordi- 
nary Electric Light Fixture. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Sent Anywhere on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


Surely you are willing to be convinced that this Washer will do all we claim. We offer to 
send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute FREE TRIAL for an entire month to any responsible 


person. Not a cent of ene ee a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a 
e freight, and will take it back if it fails. 


test. We even agree to gay / 
Machine Can be Run by Electricity, Water-Power or Gasoline Engine 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 
turn on the power as easily as you turn on the light, 
and back and forth goes the tub, washing the clothes 
for dear life. And it’s all so simple and easy that 
overseeing the work is mere child's play. 


Which Free Book Shall We Send? 


We publish an ‘Electric’? Book and a ‘ Water- 
Power”? Bouk. Tell us which one to send you. 
Learn how to make electricity ur water-power do 
all the washing and wringing at a cost of only 2 
cents aweek. Why not get one of these wonderful 
machines and snap your fingers at the bugbear of 
Washday? Send a postal NOW for one of the 
FREE BOOKS. All correspondence should be addressed 
to 1900 Washer Co., 3352 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 1947 Broadway, New York City, and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 
and in all principal cities. We also make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle. 


Se WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 




























1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with any 
Water Tap instantly 




















posit, 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

{T ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2i(222 

abicycleor 

a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
vm until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your tow: 


RAY 
RIDER AGENTS Soviet: 
big 
Ls es 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D273 CHICAGO 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” ao tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 
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HEALTH yey ag 
HAPPY \ 
MERRY GOROUND HEALTHY Se Ae 9 Aaa: 
- CHILDREN Tue D. W. Pincrexe Lumper Co., 8 Inman StT., Lawrence, Mass 
/ BS cs - h see | —1 had a fast pacer Jame in hind leg. Tried veterinarians and various 
: ER hese Lebo - s\n at Yee er n Used ** Save-the-Horse "’ and he never again took a lame 
ret WYOPWMeM> — | step ;the enlargements disappeared, "The hrm of which | am treasurer 
se Aba rather than } had a valuable horse with a ringbone, was very lame We applied 


Save-the-Horse”’ and worked him every day since without his being 
lame It is a great disco 


; very 
themselves ; the move- ¥.B DAVIS, Treasurer the D, W. P. Co. 


mend nov unlike that 
of 


} pe rowing, brings Kroxt K, fa.—My horse had Bone Spavin in both legs. { had little 
Beh Li TL > D - Sery ‘sme tae use of her for over a yen I used **Save-the-Horse,”? nd up to 

play. ost healthful present fenuhin s not shown a lameness. I think you have a remedy 
form of outdoor exerciee; Keeps lunge intlaved, develops sturdy of consiterable merit, especially when you consider my horse is 13 


bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you'll save it in doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 


lutely safe; no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 
clothing. Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wili last for 


years. Ful) particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 


/ 
| years od, M. ¥. DSTORE 
a bottle, with signed uarantee Send for 
$ -00 2, be booklet peter geet rear business men and pe . 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thore: gh 
pin, Woghone | exreps low), Ont, 8) Sin, Capped Work, Wits 
paff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No sevr or joss 
of hasr. orks as usual. rf he or nd aa Pate 
HEALTH MEREY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. K, QUINCY, ILL. ‘Troy Che rs 26 Coamarstah kee Chien, 5 t. 
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mieal Company 
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= | guineas a night, since she insisted on having more than 

Ad { bl Sh { | Christine Nilsson, who was receiving two hundred 
US a e € ves pounds. She sang twice a week. Ten years later, 

a = was given five thousand dollars a night! Her THE. ULL ROFITS 
Shi di y) amous contract to sing in America provided that the 
& money should be paid her at two o'clock on the day 

l Ing oor she sang, also a drawing-room and sleeping-car to be (Both the INCREMENT and the y INCOME ) 


/ 8 < 3 
Vee. Pu built for her with conservatory and fernery, 











Here js the one sectional bookcase that suits 
all sizes of books. You can have one row on 
one side and two or three on the other. This 
js the Danner Sectional Bookcase. 

The case is in double sections. It doesn’t | received about twenty times what Mario and Grisi got. 
look like a sectional case. Tthe double section 


means better designs. 


have created and have made possible The 


Great REAL ESTATE FORTUNES. 


. | 
Wew York Reac Estate | 


has _ hardly commenced its growth. 
Ovr Properties have increased already 


in value many times their cost, and in 


FOURTEEN YEARS have yielded 


etc. Further, there was to be deposited to her credit 


| fifty thousand dollars for payment of the last ten 
performances—Patti’s favorite device. She thus 


Her private car, incidentally, cost sixty thousand 
Thi h ti } » shai \ dollars and contained a silver bath and gold keys to 
iis is the one sectional case with sli ing } ‘ . st . 
doors—-doors which are always out of the way, the doors—to say nothing of a two thousand dollar 
open or shut. piano. Patti gave to the manager only her voice 
he doors run on rubber-tired casters. The and her costumes. Her drawing capacity justified 
never jam. ‘hey are noiseless and dust- Rane § } this: ‘‘ Lucia,” as an example, was sung to an average 
Th re) S l | of fourteen thousand dollars. ‘‘Traviata’’ drew more, 
e One Sectional Case since she sang more notes: it was a frequent occur- 
Y w rence among the poorer music-lovers to buy a club 
ou Can S eep Under ticket and each take turns at hearing her for twenty 
See how it stands up from the ) Minutes, if one overstayed his time he paid for the 
Boor, teed, is the oy feature } entire ticket. Some mathematicians computed, by 
cis teas keno consulta- yr number of notes sung by sum paid, that in | 
‘“ Semiramide” Patti received 42% cents for each note; 


this was found to be just 77/5 cents per note more 
than Rossini got for writing the whole opera. Inter- 


large profits and produced an undi- 


vided $765,000 surplus. 
5100 | 
will buy a shate of stock yielding 

Casesin allstyles and wood finish- 


Cash 
12% Annually | 3) 2B ot csstions 
es. Plain or leaded glass doors. | pretative art has always earned mote than the crea- 
Here are four separate and im- } tive, as this illustrates. During the ‘‘ Patti epidemic” Write for Booklet G to-day 


] sie 2 : : 
mensely valuable features you’ll in San Francisco, she often sang to twenty-five thou N Y R 


tion leaf to rest heavy books on 
while simply referring to them. 
We make Danner Sectional 


a RT inc PO OS 


find in no other sectional case on A : a 
the market. Don’t you want our | sand dollars. She herself received at about this time 





catalog? | eight thousand dollars for each performance at the 
THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CQ. Cincinnati Music Festival. In forming some estimate 489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
21 Harris St. Canton, 0. | of the fortune she has earned it must be remembered, 


Danner Sectional Bookcase | too, that she enjoyed over forty years of actual career. 
‘Her famous and habitual series of successive fare- 


wells alone were unparalleled money-makers, and tho e e 
( her alst disastrous visit to our shores was humiliating Yes ! You Will Enjoy 
Th Sh | to a degree, she still draws whenever she sings in ° k better than 
e oe VS ciaheas: for her English people are always loyal to a This Smo @e any other. 


personality—witness Albani also—no matter what 











It’s so cool and delicious—with- 


| 
| 
for Comfort | substance remains of a golden memory. out a bite or regret. Abso- 


Piehane 5 een eee lutely pure, natural flavor. A 


The Cushion Sole is trial is all we ask. 


a non-conductor of SHEAR WIT 


heat, making it an 


4 e 
Ideal Summer Shoe. Tack About.—The late Bishop Potter once in Hi Wide 
WORTH CUSHION SOLE SHOES his early days had occasion to officiate at a christen- SMOKING TOBACCO 
ing in a small fishing-village on the Massachusetts S . . If your dealer will not 
pecial Offer : supply you, send his name 
and 50cts. for a 40c. can of Spilman Mixture. and a 25c. 














Te, REIT RE 
Men’s, $4.00to $6.00 Women’s, $2.00 to $5.00 coast. The proud father, a young fisherman, awk- 


wardly holding his first-born daughter, was visibly tobacco pouch aia: back if 
, for booklet. . I prepai oney not satisfied. 
If your dealer dose wot keep them write Jo embarrassed under the scrutiny of the many eyes 1 2-8 o7,, 40¢; 8 1-3 o2., 75; 1-2 Ib, $1.65 5 3 1th, $3. 80, prepaid 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. C in the congregation, and his nervousness was not de- | || Interesting booklet ‘How to Smoke a Pipe,’ free. 


406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 1225 Broadway, New creased by the sudden wailing of the infant as they E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 184 Madison St., Chi 
York, N. Y. Hudson and Manhattan Terminal, New York, . 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y, 15 South 13th Street, Phila., Pa. stood at the font. 


When the time for baptism of the babe arrived 
the Bishop noticed that the father was holding the 


child so that its fat little legs pointed toward the ENN EN ° BORATED 
font. TALCUM 


“Turn her this way,” he whispered, but the father 
was tco disconcerted to hear or understand. 

‘‘Turn her feet around,’’ the Bishop whispered 
again; and still there wasnofesponse. The situation 
was fast becoming critical, when an ancient mariner 
in the back of the church came to the rescue. Put- 


ting his weather-beaten hand to his mouth he roared 
across the room, ‘‘Head her to the wind, Jack.’’— 















































Cleveland Leader. 
A Country Home pe 
7 ” ‘ mailed receipt 
$98 a Summer “With a Big, Big D.”—A couple of city men On meee GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
Own your country home—don’t rent it. For $980 you were playing golf when they saw an old gentleman 





can buy this comfortable, six-room cottage -a cottage | | looking at them wistfully. They asked him to join { 
you couldn’t rent under $300 a season. But you really the game, which he did with alacrity. He was mild 
& it for $98 a summer, for every Springfield Portable = h 4 Sale vell 
ottage is is’ guaranteed for 10 years. And with any in speech and manner and played well. But once 
reasonable care, it will last as long as any other house. when he had made a foozle he ejaculated vehemently 


Go Where You Will the word ‘‘ Assouan!”’ 
But aside from the economy, think i pe A few moments later, when he had made another 
ience of owning your summer cottage! For S88 a sum- i ; 
mer, you can enjoy | the © pleasures. of the country, the bad play, he repeated: 





fre. out-o’-doors lif. t sacrificing a whit of the **Assouan!’’ 
comfort of your year- ‘found home. ‘You can go where . R 3 : 5 . 
you aetror ier rush, the discomforts of @ big The fourth time he said this one of his new-made FJ a The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


otel. You can go where you couldn't find a good : +4. 
Dokal aia alee: Ties tne ome: Reo 55 friends said: 


You can get a portable house of any size, any - “I do not want to be inquisitive, but will you tell i ¥ 7 Pr even Is Decay 
ber of rooms, arranged, finished and decorated ac- me why you say ‘Assouan’ so often?” : 








cording to your wishes. Ship it anywhere you want " 1 ‘ nico \ > 
te Thr killed * “ow 0 seco S S S Use, 
hours without “the. sitaheest, dificulty. ‘ og aw . Ww ell, said the old gentleman, isnt that the Dentist a dvi : \ : 
sure of a comfortable, secure home for the summer. biggest dam in the world? 2 All Druggists Cents 
wit itlustratior " eaey just one of the styles of cottages we build. He was a Presbyterian clergyman.—Pick Me Up. * Se r A fetal size Can and Bb fon 

for oar ca 1t shows p ctures of our cottages, quotes n ry 

tella all about the ; tents 
yqeoanceninly we re McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 F n St.. New York 

THE SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE | HOUSE Ct COMPANY GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
Street pringfie 


“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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| NEW-SKIN 


—Instead of Court-Plaster 


New-Skin takes the place of ordinary 


court-plaster, being far more effective. 


Court-plaster comes off, but Mew-Skin 
“stays put.”” Mew-skin does not come oft 
even when you put ona glove over it or 
when washed with soap and water. 

Court-plaster collects dirt around the 


edges right next to the wound where per- 
fect aseptic cleanliness is most essential, 
but Wew-Skin, painted softly over the 
wound, seals it securely under a clean, 
air-tight, germ-proof film. 


Court-plaster looks bad, is a blemish 
on face or hands, but Mew-Skix is trans- 
parent and practically invisible. 


For everything that you use court-plaster 
for—cuts, abrasions, burns, scrapes where 
the skin needs protection, New Shin is 
better than court-plaster; usefu) also in 
lots of cases where court-plaster is useless, 
such as chafed feet, callous spots, hang- 
nails, insect stings, etc. 


‘* Paint it with New-Skin and forget it."’ 


Always insist on getting ‘‘ New-Skin.”’ 


10¢, 25¢ and soc at the druggists or by mail, 
NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. B, New York 
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The Saxonia 


lights same as any lamp 
and preduces ge r the 
top of the wick, a fine white light 

of ordinary lamp; gives 3 times light. 
gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. 
ported chimney and mantle of extra strength with 
burner complete for $3, express paid. Money re- 
funded if not as represented, Booklet free. 

AGENTS WANTED 


vv. &, A. LIGHTING CO. 
262 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Government Protection 


This bank is under Federa) Supervision, al) 
its transactions being rigidly inspected by 
the National Bank Examiner. By open- 
inga Savings Account with this bank yout 
money will be safeguarded by the banking 
United States Government, 
and earn 6% compound interest. 

If y fer you can open an account sub- 
loch to eee 3 = which = interest is paid. 
— can be sent by check, money 
order or registered etter. One dollar will 
open an account. 


Write for our booklet ‘““L,”’ “‘ Banking by Mail’’ 
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| wood-saw with which Wood would saw wood. 





| would saw wood. 


Sean 


{| wood as the wood-saw Wood saw saw wood would 


\saw wood, and [ never saw a wood-saw that would 
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No Hurry.—The minister of a certain parish in) 
Scotland was walking one misty night through a 
| Street in the village when he fell into a deep hole. 
| There was no ladder by which he could make his 
| escape, and he began to shout for help. A laborer 
passing heard his cries, and, looking down, asked | 
The minister told him, whereupon the | 
laborer remarked, ‘‘Weel, weel, ye needn kick up sic / 
a noise. You'll no be needed afore Sawbath, an’ | 
| this is only Wednesday nicht."—The Argonaut. | 
( 
The Answer.—''What’s the purpose of that 
freak bill you've introduced?’’ | 
‘‘Nothing simpler,” replied the Western legislator. 
‘You read about the bill in the papers, didn’t you?”’ | 
“as;”” j 
“And heard many people discussing it?”’ 
“Laid.” | 
‘‘Well, that’s the answer.’’—Pu&itladelphia Public | 


Ledger. \ 
| 
| 


The More the Worse.—Cardina) Logue, auing 
his visit to Pocantico Hills, was asked how many | 
sermons a preacher could prepare in a week. \ 

Smiling, Cardinal Logue answered: 

‘‘If the preacher is a man of extraordinary abil- | 
ity, he can prepare one sermon; if a man of average 
ability, two; if a blockhead, ten or twelve.’’-—Wash- 

} 
ington Star. 


A Puzzie.—Bi.t.—‘‘Thought you always smoked 
» ’ 
Havanna cigars? 
Ji1t—‘‘So I do.” 
“It says ‘Colorado’ on that box you just handed 


me.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


Began Young.—When Mark Twain was a boy 
at school in Hannibal, the Philadelphia Bulletin re- 
ports a veteran Missourian as saying, the school- 
master once set the class to writing a composition 
on ‘The Result of Laziness.” Young Clemens, at 
the end of an hour, handed in as his composition a 
biank slate. 





A Steady Flow.—A truly eloquent parson had 


been preaching for an hour or so on the immortality 
of the soul. 

“T looked at the mountains,” he declaimed, ‘‘and 
could not help thinking, ‘Beautiful as you are, you | 
will be destroyed, while my soul will not.’ I gazed | 
upon the ocean and cried, ‘Mighty as you are you 
will eventually dry up, but not I!’ ''—Everybody’'s. *| 


The Story of Esaw Wood.—Esaw Wood sawed 
wood, 

Esaw Wood would saw wood! 

All the wood Esaw Wood saw Esaw Wood would 
saw. In other words, all the wood Esaw saw to 
saw Esaw sought to saw. 

Oh, the wood Wood would saw! And oh, the 

But one day Wood’s wood-saw would saw no 
wood, and thus the wood Wood sawed was not the 
wood Wood would saw if Wood's wood-saw would 
saw wood. 

Now, Wood would saw wood with a wood-saw 
that would saw wood, so Esaw sought a saw that 


One day Esaw saw a saw saw wood as no other 
wood-saw Wood saw would saw wood. 
In fact, of all the wood-saws Wood ever saw saw 


wood Wood never saw a wood-saw that would saw 


saw as the wood-saw Wood saw would saw until I 
saw Esaw Wood saw wood with the wood-saw Wood 
saw saw wood. 

Now Wood saws wood with the wood-saw Wood 
saw saw wood, 

Oh, the wood the wood-saw Wood saw saw would 
saw! 

Oh, the wood Wood's woodshed would shed when 
Wood would saw wood with the wood-saw Wood 
saw saw wood! 

Finally, no man may ever know how much wood 
the wood-saw Wood saw would saw, if the wood- 
saw Wood saw would saw all the wood the wood-saw | 
Wood saw would saw.—Woman’s Home Comp anion. 





Welch's 


Grape Juice 


With a plant located 


where the finest Concords 





















grow, 

with opportunity to select 
only the choicest grapes for 
use, 

with every facility in the 
way of modern equipment 





and special machinery, 
with the greatest possible 
care exercised in every step 
of manufacture, 
you are assured in Welch’s 
Grape Juice all the purity, 
freshness and flavor found in 
the juice of growing grapes. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of 
using Welch's Grape Juice free. 
Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, roc. 
Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





REI SS Enel 


A aria Gs Cina 
$3.5 


on Various Subjects 
Express Charges 


Our Christian Heritage 
The Ambassador of Christ 
‘ 
The Faith of our Fathers ? 

This is an opportunity extraordinary 
to secure the four famous books by 
His Eminence for Three Dollars and 
Fifty Cents. This Library is uni- 

iy bound in cloth and makes a 
noticeably handsome collection. It 
js the only authorized Cardinal Gib. 
bons Library on the market and will 
be expressed C.O D. anywhere in the 
United States or Canada for $3.50. 
This includes the carrying charges to 
your door. It will make an ideal 
graduation or birthday ei 





Write for full particulars a 8B 
table of content 
a on cae 
JOHN MURPHY C0. ~~~ “Co.” 
aR a cq, 
PUBLISHERS et <6 Baltimore, Md. 
* = Plense send me a Cardinal Gib- 
Baltimore 7 vow Library, $3.90 enclosed, 
Md. =“ 


ep A AMAT ERE «so onnscsessensesssererersnsesegenencesencncocnensees ; 
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ABOUT THIS MEMORIAL 


This frie th beautiful fwas a 
—y for the Douehty familyjag¢ Augusta, ; Ga. 
ts classic Grecian Doric lines give an effect of 
pleasing dignity combined with simplicity and re- 
finement; the vase for flowers tends to relieve the 
sombre effect of the usual cemetery monument. 
Memorials, baptismal! fonts, altars and crosses we 
execute in various desi 
For years we have been workers in stone, with 
studios both | in Italy and New York 
Will be glad to send you our booklet. 


The Leland Company 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Studios: 133d yy iow York, — Pistesepate, Italy 
orks: Barre, 








33:. 30 
Sa Ms 


200 
jess 8. Simple, durable, mechanic. 
ally and By A type-bar machine, with aniversa key. 
Fully guar. 


board. Weighs but 11 pounds. Save $50. 

anteed one} ear. Pookie t free, as 

MONTGOMER Y WARD & £e., ceerane 
Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington 





is more valuable than an: ere), ) 
of: education. The more health-edu- 
= you are,the more efficiency, 
SY income and comfort you enjoy. 
OurC 4 
educate you in health and efficiency at} 
at home. Lowcost,special privileges. 
rite for illustrated Prospectus D, 











STATIONERY 


e 

Business, professional, social; impressive, distinct- 
a Send to-day for free samp. jes 

ARPER, Columbia Block, Columbus, o. 





One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
wer gas jets or 5acetylene 
ets. Costs 2 cts. per week. 
duces @ pure, white, s , safe 
light. Over 200 styles. ves | 
ey ey . Agents want 
ed. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
92 &. Sth 8t., Canton. @ 





















There is nothing accidental aboutthis 
m. It is celebrated because it is made 
amously well. 
1e Aluminoid Falcon is mechanically 
perfect. It undergoes more processes in 
the course of manufacture than any pro- 
duct made by man. They are used by men 
whose signature means much. 
FOR SALE BY STATIONERS 
Samples sent for 2 cents postage 
A. L. SALOMON & CO. 
347 Broadway, New York 


{ 


| 


| Philadelphia Inquirer, 
} 














_THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Plenty of Good Company.—The way of the 


transgressor may be hard, but it isn’t lonesome.— 


A Truer Lover.—SuE (at the piano)—“‘ I presume 


you are a true lover of music, are you not?” 


He—“ Yes, Iam; but pray don’t stop playing on 
my account.’’— Judge. 
Fall of the Mighty.—‘‘Teddy bears at half 


price’. is a shop-window sign that carries its own 
mora)].—Providence Journal, 


Cynical.—** said the benedict 


proudly. 
“Don’t worry! 
bachelor.—HL fe. 


My wife can cook,” 


Maybe she won't,” answered the 


At the Glee Club.—Drrecror (in a thundering 
voice)—‘‘ Why on earth don’t you come in when I 
tell you to?” 

First Bass (meekly)—‘‘ How can a fellow get in 
if he can't find his are" —Yale Record 

‘“‘Nuff Said,”—BrowN—‘ What did your wife 
say about your being so late home the other night?” 

Jones—* Nothing at all. She just sat down at the 
piano and played ‘Tell me the old, 
Sacred Heart Review 


ve 


old story.’”’"— 
Easy.—‘‘ In what condition was the Patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?’’ asked a Sunday-school teacher 


of a quiet-looking boy at the foot of the class. ‘‘ Dead,” 
calmly replied the quiet Ageking boy.—Illustrated Bits. 
Who Would Think It?- 


witz once 


The renowned M. Blo- 
wrote from Paris to the Times: 
“La Liber:é is one of those amphibious journals that, 
waiting to 


London 


sometimes 
—Christian Register. 


see which way the wind blows, 
unexpectedly turn the scale.” 


Selah.—The woman that maketh a good pudding 
in silence is better than she who maketh a tart reply. 
United Presbyterian. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 
May 1.—Five 
seriously 
Ayres. 
The Turkish parliament decides to send a commis- 
sion to investigate the massacres in Syria, to or- 
ganize a military court to try the rioters, and to 
appropriate $100,000 to relieve distress in that 
district. 


May 3.—Tewfik Pasha and his Cabinet resign, but 
are requested by the Sultan to remain in office. 
The Aeronautical Society in London presents its 

gold medal to Wilbur and Orville Wright. 


May 4.—The Shah of Persia accepts the Russo- 
British proposals for reform. 
Two hundred thousand men are reported to be on 
strike in Buenos Ayres. 


persons are killed and 
injured ina May Day riot in Buenos 


May s5.—Hilmi Pasha is chosen Grand Vizier, and 
Mullah Sahib Sheik-ul-Islam in the Turkish 
Cabinet. 


May 6.—The Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 
Employees’ Association defy the French govern- 
ment and claim the right to strike against the 
State. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
May 1.—The Federal Treasury report of receipts 


and expenditures for April shows a deficit for the 
month of about $3,000,000. 


May 3.—The commodities clause cases created by 
the Hepburn Railroad Rate Bills are decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
sustains the government’s contention that the 
clause is constitutional, but holds that a car- 
rier may own stock ina producing company and 
at the same time transport the products of that 
company. 


May 4.—Diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Venezuela are completely reestab- 
lished at an audience given by President Taft to 
Minister Rojas. 


GENERAL 


April 30.—Hundreds of persons are killed and 
property worth millions of dollars is destroyed by 
a series of tornadoes in the Southern States. 


May 5.—The second National Peace Conference 
adjourns in Chicago, after passing resolutions 
favoring international arbitration. 





many are 








High Wheel 
Motor 
Vehicles! 


YES— 
WHY NOT? 








They are reliable, comfortable and stylish. First 
cost low, small upkeep. No tire troubles. Punctures 


and blowouts impossible. ravel any road, ‘ 
weather, Go through mud, snow, sand. Gr eat ‘hill 
climbers. 


Go anywhere a horse and bugey can. 


Go anywhere a regular automobile can ai many 
places they cannot. 


is the World’s standard. The ony complete line of high 
whee) Motor Vehicles built in America. One, two and 
three seated passenger cars. Open and Covered De- 
livery Wagons. 20 Models to choose from. Prices to 
suit everyone. Air coole y 

chain and shaft drive, solid rubber tires, eS and four 


cylinder, 12 to 30 H.P. Write for catalog No. 51. 


W. Hl Molntyre (0. av BURN, IND. 


Branch Offices: 256 Broadway, New York ; 
Kansas City; 418 Third Ave, S , Minneapolis. 
Canadian Factory, Tudhope-MclIntyre Co., 





Standard Mfrs. A.M.C.M,A. 


1730 Grand Ave., 


Orillia, Ontario, 


Fl The$1 Adder 


For everybody. Capacity,$999,999.99 
Sent postpyid on receipt of $1, Practical 
] and durable, adds and subtracts correctly. 

Fits the hand— Convenient anywhere. 
Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 
Particulars on request. Agents) Wanted. 




















Can not get out of order, 
Send to-day 
&. C. CLARK & CO., 215, 65th Place, Chicago. 
















“You ask me whether »eshore’s for Dandruff 
kills the germ? Yes, sir. 1 had dandruff but 
Reshore’s for Dandruff worked like magic. The 
dandruff disappeared and my scalp and hair became 
healthy and remained so.” G. W.ENDERS, D.D 

Sold by leading barbers and hair-dressers in 50c 
and $1.00 bottles. If they can’t supply you, we 
will send it postpaid on receipt of price. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or money refunded. & 
E, 8. BESHORE, Dept, A, Myerstown, Pa. 


The Annual 


Recreation Number 











of Tue Literary Dicest is 
scheduled for JUNE 5, going to 
press May 29. This regular fea- 
ture of our magazine has proved 
of exceptional value to Hotel, 
Transportation and Resort 
Advertisers. 


Recreation. articles now in 
preparation by our editors are of f 
particular interest to the Sum- 
mer Traveler. 

The regular advertising rates 


will apply. 
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M@RE’S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Fountain Pen 
$2.50 And Up 


A fountain pen that won’t ink your fingers, 
one that can be carried in any position, upside 
down or on its side in any pocket or bag. 
When the cap is screwed on, the pen is as 
tight as a bottle.. When not in use the pen 
rests in ink, so remains moist, and will write 
without need of shaking. Made in many 
styles. Prives $2.50 to $15.00 

On its own merits this pen is ‘fast finding its 


way all over the world. There probably is a 
dealer in your town who now carries itand you 


can buy of him; but if there isn't, if you will 
send us the name of your most reliable dealer, 
we will see that he has an assortment of these 
pens for you to select from. 
Be careful] to give us his name and address 
and your name and address correctly. State 
also whether you like a fin m or coarse 
pen; otherwise, we shall send O50 assortment 
that you can purchase from at $2.50 
Something new: 
Moore’s Midget non-leakable 334 inches long. 
The smallest fountain pen made, just the thing 
for ladies’ shopping bag or for men’s lower 
e $2. 


vest pocket. Pric 
23 Federal Street 











AMERICANFOUNTAINPEN Co. Boston, Mass. 
An Intimate Apprecia- 


ARSIFAL tive Description of this 


Masterpiece. By R. H. Hawes. Cloth, 4ocents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





THE ‘LEXICOCRAPHER’ S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 


correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


<a 


commodated on prepaying postage. 


“TI. B.,’’ Centralia, I11.—‘‘I am interested in the 
history i the pronoun form ‘whomever.’ It appears 
in the Standard Dictionary, but not, so far as 1 know, 

n the International. Hence I conclude that it is a 
| modern form only and perhaps a very late one. Can 
you give an example of its use in literature?” 

Practically all the latest unabridged dictionaries 
contain the word “whomever” as the objective case 
of ‘‘whoever.”” Barclay (‘‘ Works,”’ vol. iii., p. 215) 
has the following: “For whomever God loves, He 
loves them in Christ.” Pennington gives this illus- 
tration: ‘‘When the Father draws, whomever He 
draws may come.” 


G. J. B.,”’ Toronto, Can.— 

of ‘Kedght Templar.’” 
“Knights Templars” is the plural according to the 
following rule of grammar: “ When two titles are 
made equally prominent, they are both varied to 
form ‘the plural; as, the Lords Bishops of Durham 
and St. David’s; the Knights Baronets. Both parts 
being (apparently) equally prominent are changed 


in Knight Templar.” 


‘ Please give the plural 


2 ee aE nee 


‘H. W.,’’ New London, Ind.—‘‘ Should the pro- 
eusdhiton ‘of a word ever be changed when reading 
poetry in order to make a perfect rime, such as 
‘hearth’ to rime with ‘ mirth’ ? 

Words should not be mispronounced for the pur- 
pose of rime. However, there are two ways of pro- 
nouncing the word “ hearth’’—harth and hurth (the 








Perfeet Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all orm 
tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 
gentleman or lady rider anda scientific 
fit for the mount. Illustrated catalogue 
Sree—describing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 
‘and everything from **Saddle to Spur.” 


Mehibach Saddle Company, 104 Chambers St., New York City 













vowel in the first as in ‘“‘arm,’’ the second as in 
“ berth’’—a perfect rime with ‘‘ mirth’’). 


EN ’ Cropwell, Ala. ef Which is cor- 
rect, ‘alright ‘allright,’ or ‘all right’? (2) In the 
sentence ‘This man has a good deal of money,’ is the 
expression ‘good deal’ permissible?’ 

(1) The correct form is ‘‘all right,’’ altho about 
three centuries ago the expression ‘alright’ had 
some vogue. (2) The term “good deal”’ is an Eng- 
lish idiom, and as such is correct. 





Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 





You will enjoy camping a lot 


more if you have with you a 


Panama Hammock 


No trouble to take it along as it comes 


packed in a neat canvas bag but 7 x15 inch- 
es in size and less than 4 lbs. in weight com- 


plete. It is as superior to other hammocks 
asa Panama i is to an ordinary straw hat. 


In fact, it is the 


Strongest, Largest, Lightest 
and Most Compact Hammock 


to be had. The bed is unusually large— 3% x 7h feet, af- 
fording perfect comfort. The ham 

fine, but strong, closely woven fabric, is rigged y hes 
| ; 16 suspension points 
with loops at end of 
cords most beautiful- 


ly braided by hand. 
It will stand the 
hardest kind of use 
and can be washed 
when soiled. 


you, we will £11 your order 





Size 7 @ 15 in. folded in bag 


If your dealer cannot suprly 

| direct (expressage prepaid). Money returned if not as 
represented. Write for- literature “D” and prices 

D. W. Shoyer & Co., 394 Broadway, New York 
Manufacturers of the **Aome” High Art Hammocks 














A SOSA — ee 
“Sine Perfect rerpetuai Caiendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalis Company, 44-60) East 23d Street, New York 


Ironing Made Easy 


By no other method can you so beautifully, easily 
inexpensively _ og linen, plain clothes and flat 


” Simprex loner 


Actually saves % your time 

—costs only lc per hour 

for gas or gasoline heat. 
e 
















| Write today for free booklet showing different sizes and Scam 
| AMERICAN LRONING MACHINE CO, W382 E, Lak 








Classified Co 








lumns | 


Classified Columns 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Graduation Essays Wanted.—Graduates of 
erican young gr gradu- 
ate-teachers, graduate-parents, be proud of 
aa Graduation Essays and let us preserve 
in book form. Only typewritten or 
log written literary essays desired. Send 
in registered letter. nclose stamps, 
horwine 8. will not be returned. Ad- 
= one Graduation Essays, Tur: 
oc 











WE TRAIN WRITERS. Hooer Sdserasy 
Help. Most complete course in short story 
writing extant. ‘Opens New World,” writes 
astudent. “Writers Prospectus” Free. Nat'l 

iterary Bureau, Colorado Bld’g, Wash. D.C. 


HELP WANTED 


Fes IN BUSINESS ; be independent ; 
I started as an agent; am now big manu- 
facturer making household specialties. 
Have hundreds of agents working. I'll 
start you; won’t let you fail. Agents of 
ability wanted to open branch offices and 
employ sub-agents. No money ni 
Ww “e me fully and frankly 
©. E. SWARTZBAUGH, Box "F, Toledo, O. 


HAVE YOU SOME LEISURE Hato 
ARE YOU AMBITIOUS TO MAKE FROM 
$ TO $0 PER WEEK? For full ae 
lars concerning liberal cash commission, 
etc., offered subscription seekers address 
Desk 4, Scribner's Magazine, 155 Fifth 
J ated New York City. 











writers, playwrights: I fur- 
SHORT STORY nish new ——. = exclu- 
sive plots; elaborate addresses, ; 
brochures ; 2 research. ophomes P 
%L Middagh Stree Brooklyn, N. 


AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
ould sormmaaiosse with the 
COCHRANE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31 Sdeeu Building New York City 


ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. with or 
without music, for new Song book. Also 


Short Stories with moral. 
. L. PRICE Newport, N. Y. 


Rev. W 

Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines,’ literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
Dept.B, Bureau of arch, NewAlbany, Ind. 


IF YOU wave a BOOK to publish, send 
manpeeriet for offer before closing. 
DWAY ‘PUBLISHING Co. . 

Publishoxe and Booksellers, #85 B’way, N.Y. 














AGENTS. My SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 
produces pure, sweet coffee, needs no set- 
tler, and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health, Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention. Send l5c. for 50c. size » post- 
paid. Dr. Lyons, 190 Day Street, Pekin. Ill. 


Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City 
Carriers, Post Office Clerks, $1,000 yearly. 
amon ay Ee coming. reparation 

e for schedule. FRANKLIN 
INSTITULE, Dept. F 60, Rochester, N. Y. 








WE OFFER EXCELLENT TERMS AND 
EXCLUSIVE territory to men capable of 
representing us. fe ey n Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. SUN 

WRITER OO., 317 Broadway, New York. 


AUTOMOBILES 
& FRAC Lt dd Rats omy CAR 


at ABOUT HALF P As Iam going 
abroad, will sacrifice a 7 Pencttealy new 











BOOK MANUSORIPTS REVISED AND 

PLACED WITH PUBLISHERS. Write 
<RARY BUREAU, 

4 Fort Green Place Brooklyn,.N. Y. 


MACHINERY 
RIFE SUSOMATIO HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water b wer—no attention 
>nho expense—2 fee feet at fall elevates = 60 


etc. G nteed. talog 
2197 Trinity Bide. New ow York. 








uaran' 


Rirz Ram Co., 





gain. all investigation welcome. 
I. 0., Box 216, Literary Digest, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
gDNLARGEMENTS for Den D 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL FOR SALE 

ow full of pupils and paying handsome 
rose Owner must retire on account of 
ealth. Excellent buildings and complete 
equipment, in high, healthful Piedmont 
section of North Carolina—good school ter- 
ritory. pa cash, balance easy 
terms. Will sell Mpeopesty entire, ~ a 
retain half interest with 


PATENTS SECURED or fee otemees. 


Send sketch for free atent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and." WH T TO 
INVENT. 


. with Ban 3 List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secu by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 849 “*F."" Washington. 





manager who will assume = charge wr 
school. For particulars writ 
Box 214, Literary Digest. 


Permanent Income made by selling our 
Identification Insurance Credentials. Lib- 
eral Commissions. Virgin territory open 
for you. Write today. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPERS, OFFICE MEN, 
genase YOUR SALARY 








IN- 
Be an expert. 








te today oe ¢ ng Seek, outining new 
system of education. Commercial World, 
Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 
DOGS 
I offer for sale a beautiful 


(Tricolor; female; A ' 

She is by Gh. P: Parbold yes ex Ch: Grey- 
stone Tyttonian. She is a litter sister to 
os ion Greystone Prelate. 

og in America is better bred. She is 
a splen id individual, 22 months old, sound 
kind, faithful, with a Pepe head, coat and 
body’ conf and of win- 
ning in any compa Fe 

Write for full ped h 


117,714) 








PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent’’ 61- 
page Guide Book. Free search of the 

‘at, ot. records. FE. E. OMAN. 

1106 F Washington. D. OC. 
PATENT SENSE and Patents that Protect 
yield our clients enormous profits. Write 





us for . Inventors lose millions 
through worthless patents. R. 8. & B. 
y, Dept. 63, Washington, D. C.° Estab. 1369. 





MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, rer 
ent Lawye Washington, D. C., Box 
Established 47 years. Best references, es 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
fal in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


A NEW YORK CITY red bao preecel 


ISHN 
FREESE, 47 West mth Street. 
Herald Square New York City. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED— bay llegar = English, wm ey 
rence, socio 
economics, etc., suitable ‘in a or 
college library. Who will help Ellsworth 
College, Iowa Falls, Iowa ? 

















if you are willing to pay a and.ok more for a 
quality animal. 
Box 18, LrrERARY DIGEST. 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG send for sample 
copy and special trial subscription offer of 
the only weekly in America erred exclu- 
sively to the d oY. 

14 Ohurch New York Gity. 


e dog. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








EDUCATIONAL 
TEACHERS WANTED for paaite Coast 
states. Full details free from Pacific 
Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bidg.. San Fran- 
cisco, or Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, | Cal. 

LOST 
LOST—Preferred-Com. Stock Certificate, 











No. 451, Funk & Wagnalls Oo. “One share, 
Date Mar. 10, 1:97. Do not Lpegatings 
E. W. STODDARD. 





ial—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
i with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
LE - es Pegler ed list 2c 
Expert Photo Finishing Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guata nteed satis- 
factory or may be retu Illustrated list 
free. Agent's discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 





FOR THE HOME 
VIRGINIA rates’ CURED HAMS, 
one year ole (8 to 14 Ibe.) =< per Ib. 
EST HOME FAR 


af 





Puneunntnne IRGINIA. 
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TWELVE MONTHS’ TOUR 
leaving August 5: Wonders 
ful Itinerary, both sides of 
the Equator, 8455 


REMARKABLE 9 MONTHS? 
TOUR, October 9, 93450 


DELIGHTFU L q MONTHS’ 
TOURS, October, November 
and December, $2750 


ABSOLUTELY NOVEL 
TOUR, leaving October 16, 
and including South Africa, 
Australasia and Fiji Islands 


(7 months S2850 





Sail May 22, S. 
Sail hong og rt a! CANOPIC 

Sail June a. 8S. 8S. CRETIC 
LEADERS: Dr. a. H. Powers 
Dr . Babcock 


|! GReECE—ITALY- 


leadership we have ever offered. 
Send for Announcement. 
BU a OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Tri nity Place, Boston. 


| Azores, Gibraitar, Italy, 


This is the best itinerary and the best 








ENGLAND DUNNING 


HIGH GRADE SUMMER TOURS 
land, France, Engl a $390 
Rhine, $360 


Belgium, Holland, the 
| Switzerland, France, England: 
First-class Hotels. Prices absolutely in- 
| clusive. Longer trips at higher cost. 
Full information of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Haymarket 1944 





TRAVEL- STUDY CLUB Fine Preparation. 





Not only ‘Ali Expenses,” but a perfect 
environment. 


ultural results. 
Lectures on Art, History, etc. ’ to Eng. June to 
Sept. Private. moderate. Write for plans. Dr. Fliek, 


Prof. “a Hist. University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SHORTER ROUND the WORLD JOURNEYS at 

$1450, $1950 and $2100; departures the year 

‘round, 

NORTH CAPE and RUSSIA, May 22, $990 

SOUTH AMERICA, September 4, $1675 

The Collver Tours are in a class apart. 
Mention the Itinerary Desired. 


COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
424 Boylston Street, Boston 














Woodlawn Sanitarium 


FOR EPILEPSY 
West Newton Mass. 


A high-grade, private sanitariam exclu- 
sively for the care and treatment of EPI- 
LE « Terms moderate. 
respondence to 


DR. H. W. HAMMOND, 9 


Med. ed. Supt. 


HOLY GRAIL TOUR 


THROUGH EUROPE 


Perry Edwards Powell, Ph.D., founder and 
Supreme Merlin of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, will conduct a party of young men 
and boys (12 to 30 hoa one ae July 10; 
$350. eferences requ ress 
PERRY - age ARDS POW PL T: Ph.D. 
Tipton. In 

BOS STON TRAVEL eqcres* 

206 206 Berkeley | Bldg. oston, Mass. 


THE E MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruises wy the Steam Yach 
The only Saran yacht in 
the Mediterranean, 

American Ownership. 
American Management. 
American Caterer. 
GREECE, TURKEY, DALMATIA | 
June, July and August. 


Send for iMustrated Announcement, | 


Bureau of University Travel 
9 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 


GOING 1 T RAVEL 


If so, be sure all the porgenel i property you 

take with you is insured. Rates are ver 

low. Five dollars per meth per thousand. 

Recommended by reliable tourist agencies. 

INSURANCE BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for information. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


230 Walnut St. (incorporated 1792) Phila., Pa. 


JOHNSON’S TOURS Splendid Suecess 


Select patronage. High-grade, Lowest 
rates. ia Gibraltar with and without 
Vienna-Berlin, June 19, 26, July 3. Shorter 
tours, $20 up. Send for book, map and 
convincing testimonia 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 
ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


Investigate Griswold’s Economical European Tours, 
From $130to $475. ‘“‘Arabic’’, New York, July 24th. 
28 A. Shelter St. ew Haven, Conn. 


Yacht ATHENA 











Address cor- | 


HE ORIENT 
Sauee Patesiiat areece 
JANUARY i910 FEBRUARY 


It is not too early to perfect your plans. 

Our Announcement is ready. 

Let us write you fully of our preparations. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place Reston, Mass. 











| Summer Tours to Out of 
the Way Places 


Norway, the Midnight Sun, Russia. Sai] June 17, 
July 3. Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greeee. Sail 
June, January, February, Around the World. 
Sail in September and November. 
Circulars and full information of 
Ht. W. DUNNING & CO. 
| 102 Congregational House BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone, Haymarket 1944 


EUROPE—A TRAVELING ChavTaugua 


a the crowd; not size but quality. 
ours, interested in everything worth iy 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Delightful nine weeks tour of Europe 
leaving July &th Via Mediterranean. 
Exclusively first-class. 

ineraries upon request. 
Mrs. E. A. RORSON, 40 Bruce Ave.. Yonkers, N. ¥. 


EU ROPE Small, select. party sail- 

ing in June, 60 days, $425, 
all expenses included. A. DAVIS, 
D 49 Wall Street New York City. 


‘FREE TRIP to Europe or in America 

will be given at any time 
to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BARCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 
NAPLES TO LONDON - - $250 
British Isles Tour - ie 205 
Rerlin— Tiksinn Athens Tene London 450 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass, 


oe “Send for book- THE 


EUROPE ae omen ea IDEAL 


see Europe at 
on —7 moderate cost. 
J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL KUROPEAN 
TOURS, Box 1055-, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


To Rome 
PILGRIMAGES of Grurone, “Mas 
| Jaly 3, and July 8. For is articulars address 
McGRANE’S TOURS, 
| 187 Broadway i York City, N.Y. 























YOUNG LADIES’ TRAVEL AND S ) STUDY CLASS | 
uly. 


rope, Octobe Best teachers. 


Limited to ten. yr 
| W.D. HUGHES, See., 16 ‘Linwood St., Roxbury,Mass. | 
Select Six weeks’ tour throngh 


EUROP England, Belgium, France, leav- 


ing New York July 21. Limited party, $250. 


v. G. ASSER 

EUROP 224 TOUR—All north Europe 
including Midnight o and 

Russia. June pie Sept. 2. to 

REV. RAY ALL Rochester, N. Y. 








Boxton Gravel 
Society Dourncys 


VACATION IN JAPAN, July 10, $550 
ROUND THE WORLD, June 29, $1450 
ALL EXPENSES; DELIGHTFUL ITIN¥RARIES 

A wonderful opportunity for thuse who have 
only their summers free. 
EUROPE, Various Departures, $250 to $700 
206 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass, 


“ALL ‘SW 
Thirty days of delightful travel among the 
Alps by train, steamer and diligence, visi- 
ting out of the way places not covered by 
other tours. Sail from New York, June 
30th, orjoin at Paris, July 15th. Itinerar of 
Shise ‘and other European tours describe 
VEL” (No. 13). Free to ous address. 
MARSTERS TOURS, 31 W. SOth St., 
N.Y.,and 298 Washington St.,Boston 


Cy EUROPE AND ORIENT 


28th Season. Limited Parties. Exeep- 
we x tional advantages. Dr.and Mrs. Howard 
LAME ME S. Paine, 148 Ridge St, Glens Falls,N.Y. 




















MIDLAND RAILWAY 


BEST ROUTE —_ OLD COUNTRY 
or 
COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
and RESTAURANT SERVICE 


Peak of Derbyshire, Yorkshire Inland Spas, 
Scotland, North of Ireland, etc. 


Apply to Mtlepa Railway, Derby, 
England, or 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 & 1200 Broadway, N. Y. 
For freight information apply to 
THOS. MEADOWS & CO. 
91 New St. om? Beaver St., N. Y, 

















W. GUY GRANET. General Manager, 
e.by, Eng. 

Write tor itineraries o1 the n most — 

attractive, comagenaners and leig. © 

urely Kuropcan Tours ever offered, ~ 

AMERICUN TRAVEL CLU he ilmingtonDel 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


| ian vacation trip from London — 
japles over the traditional row 
je Man the chief cities, under the expe: ue 
guidance of American college men whe © 
know Europe thoroughly, appreciate her 
greatness, and whocan interpret and inspire, 
The itinerary is leisurely, allowing time 
for independent visits to places of intere 
oe and for observation of the 
of the ge os € among whom we move, 
Sail in June; return jo  eeammanas: 





Send for Announceme : 
THE KUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, : 








Real 





Estate 








Rate for whvertionments under this heading 


75 cents per line — 








| farm house; situated three miles from Far 


| All varieties of crops. View forthirty miles 


Tennessee Stock Farm 
| Produced last year 12000 bushels corn, 2000 


| place, 50 miles from Nashville. 


and Tours | 


Denver, Colo, 


MAGNIFICENT 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY FARM 
202 acres with unusually fine outbuildings 
and tenant house and smal! old-fashioned 


Hills Station in the beautiful Bernards- 
ville Section. One hour and twenty min- 
utes from New York City, 13 trains each 
way daily. The land is all high and under 
perfect cultivation. No bad land on it. 


Terms to 
. Y. City, Room 750. 


all around. Price $150 an acre. 
= Address 
O.M . 1328 Broadway, N. 





800 ACRES 
bushels wheat, 1000 bushels oats. Wintered 
onhay and roughness 300 grazing cattle, 200 
hogs, 150 sheep. No fertilizers ever re- 
quired and no part of property ever rented. 
One of the fine farms of Tennessee and in 
the immediate locality where the wonder- 
ful phosphate developments are takin 
9 heirs an 
roperty to be sold for division. EDGAR 
| 5 RAHAM, Agt., Centerville, Tenn. 








Summer Home or Farm 
| BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF CONN. RIVER 


Modern house, easy of access. 
Trout brook. 120 acres or less. 
2,900 ft.from Conn. River, 100 ft. elevation. 
1% m. from Maromasstation. Barn, house 8 
rooms, bath Jennars. running water, steam 

heat. Price $5,000. For particulars write 

C. ‘ioowann. Route 3, , Middletown, Conn. 

3000 ACRES in Georgia Peach 
and Cotton Belt. 

|3 miles railroad station. Residence, 40 

tenant houses, barns, stables, grist mill 

| cotton ginnery, good mules, corn, hay 

| wagons, full farm equipment. Lands make 

| anything grown in this section. To be 

sold for division. Making owners large 

profits. $50,000 buys the land and weeny 

property. Write to 

G. H. WADDELL, Real Estate, 


A 5 


To Rent for the Summer 
Country residence at Cranford, NewJe 
Twelve-room house, completely furnish ched. 
Large verandas, attractive location, shade 
and fruit trees, garden, stable and garage. © 
Eight minutes walk from staticn. Can be 
had from June Ist to October Ist. Terms 
reasonable. Address JOHN MOODY, 
Room 517, 35 Nassau Street. New York. 


FARMS 


1D Oe 
$25,000. Dairy, fruit, veoae “a 
— farms, pure water roads, 
excellent markets, delighifal gooners, 


For health, home and pro 
W. R. GARDENER CO., Pita Mass. 
Prettiest c city in the 


FOR SALE: ? Sou tas st bloc! 


of vacant home lots on earth—** The Hi: 
ands,” Austin, Texas. Alternate blocks— — 
half of 5,000 lots mea ates by_ equivalents 
while platting, for $125,000. Can use $1,000 
dribs. Values pos dounle fter platting is” 
completed. OCcHR RAN, Austin - 
or Marble Falta, . 





in the heart of 
the beautiful 
Forks ens 

riod io tb 














FOR SALE OR RENT 


BEAUTIF UL COUNTRY SEAT 
t EAST HAMPTON, L. I. J 
ro lange e bedrooms, open plumbing, electrie 
light even open fireplaces. ‘Three acres 
ornamental grounds, fine ocean view. 
Stable in rear. Five minutes walk ~ occa 
ote for Summer Season beled 
W. P. ADAMS Cohoes, Aral, vy. 


Attractive Country Home 
OVERLOOKING CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 

on line of trolley, near Chautauqua, N. 

Well constructed—modern convenience 

ure water, and electric lights. 

awns and attractive shrubbery. 

country home for gentleman of mean: 

particulars address Box 217, Literary Digest, 








HOTELS 


NORTHERN EUROPE 





THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A omfortable hotel, beautifully situated 
in the picturesque Connecticut Valley. 
Electric lights, Steam Heat, Private Baths. 
Garage, Livery. Special rates May and June 

Iliustrated booklet free 
A.C. Moody, Mgr. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


THE ENGLESIDE 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J., opens June 17. 
Best combination of seashore features on 


the coast. gg hey gortoes, es peaks 


all conveniences. 
MG i nile , to tar x. 


Sena Wi 
describing most desirable 


H 0 T E L Si Hotels sll over Europe sent 


free. The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wis 








in Europe — Brochure 


NARRAGANSETT RAY, Jamestown,R. tr. Charming 
furnished cottages onshore. Newport's most 
exclusive Hotel. The Aquidnes. , opensJ une 
Booklets. P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R. L 


ENGLAND re ae — 
SCOTLAND These are portions of our hest 
HOLLAND UNIV ERSITY TOURS 
arranged for those whose 
SWITZERLAND pe is 1 a. are 
cenic— Fi 
GERMANY . ans ae Anvoun ement. ss 
jurean of Universit ray 
FRANCE 19 Trinity Place, ham. 

















SUMMER CAMPS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND YELIOWSTONE PARK 
BUMMER CAMP for BOYS—THIRD SEASON 





Horseback through the 
heart of the Rockies and 
Yellowstone Park. Indian 
“round up,”’ ranch 
mountain climbing, 
trout fishing, etc, Educa- 
tional, delightful, beneficial 
trip. Careful supervision 
by men of experience, book - 
tet. Chas. C. Moore, LIB, 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 





Address 84 William St., New York, N. Y, 





CAMP CARIBO 

Summer cottage on_ lake eg facing 
mountains; large, fully furnished, seven 
chambers, bathroom; hot and cold water, 
spring water; long distance telephone; bath- 
ing; through h Pullmans to lake;trout, salmon 
and togue; daily mail; rental five hund 
dollars, includes canoes, sailboat, ice, fuel, 
telephone and complete equipment. Refer- 
shoes, progogrephs and particulars, F. 8. 

lackstone St., Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY FARMS pigs 


aq FOR SALE heli 
Se 000 to $4 
Excellent Bargains. F. H. DILLINGH x 
Barclay Street 


SAK New York City. 


$100 Cash and MonthlyPayments 


buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 
it, give income 2d year, independe nce, com- 
pesepee. New plan. Nat'l Homestead Assn., 

amber of Commeree Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





FORA PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
490 acres in the booming Piedmont Section. 
Population doubled since 1902. Just put in 
connection with 100,000 horse power elec- 





BAYSHORE, L. I. 


COTTAGE AND BAR 


To Let ped at Sale 
as i ted, h 
ee pla montringe gas, telepho 
Sbed pone ath, library, dining roo 
parlor, butler’s pantry, kitchen and laun 
rounds very pretty. Quite 
a few trees and shrubs. Can be seen at a 
time. Situated on one of the best road 
Andress Box 215, Literary Digest. 3 
ORTHERN VIRGINIA 
FARMS. 2° COUNTRY HOMES 
Me WASHIN a TON E 
Lepieei’ ar Fairfax A saad Stock Farms” 


A. H. Buell, Real Estate Broker 
Herndon, Fairfax Co., Va. 4 
“Send for New Spring List.” 


DIAN SUMMER HOME 











CANA! a 
| Ridgewood Park on shore of Lake Huron, 


mouth of Maitland River, near town 
Goderich, Ont. rge, well built hos 
timbered park, expansive lawns,sandy be: 
Iflinks. For lease or sale. Write Toron 
meral Trusts Corporation, Toronto, © 
ada, for illustra’ a et and tern 











trical plant Let me tell you about it. 
Ww LL Chester, 8. C. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND for busi- 
ness, pleasure or investment: $300 to $50,000. 
Circular free. Dept. F. Leland, 113 | 








27, P. F. 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


SAN DIEGO, C most equable clim 
in the world. CALs rin U. - Po 
lation doubled in 4 years. Loe and ch 
est water | Btate. ‘rite J. 8. MIxxs, § 
Ch for free Ill. Bookle 
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